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Biary ‘af the ‘eek, 


PARLIAMENT was oul te by the King in person on 
Wednesday afternoon. Though the old semi-official 
“‘ anticipation ’’ of the speech had been discarded, it 
would not have been difficult for any intelligent person 
who follows public affairs to have written this one with 
substantial correctness beforehand. The three leading 
measures of the Session are duly announced, and no 
support is lent by the speech to the surmises 
unfavorable to the prospects of the Reform Bill. <A 
reference to labor disputes was inserted before the 
legislative programme, but it contained no mention of 
the stagnation of money wages in comparison with the 
increase in the cost of living, which is well known to be 
the cause of these disputes, and to that extent it gave 
Mr. MacDonald a handy opening for the amendment, 
moved on behalf of the Labor Party, to call attention to 
that very material fact. 

* * * 

THE opening debate in both Houses was short, but 
was enlivened in the House of Commons by the indis- 
cretions of Mr. Bonar Law, who has clearly a great deal 
to learn if he is ever to match Mr. Asquith in debate. 
Mr. Law wanted to know whether public money was 
spent by the Liberal Insurance Committee while 


=a 











“ masquerading under the name of the National In- 
surance Committee’’ on propaganda on behalf of the 
Insurance Act. This was in substance an insinuation of 
malversation of public funds, which led to a perfectly 
courteous and restrained but exceedingly severe castiga- 
tion from Mr. Asquith, who insists, and rightly, on the 
full discussion in the House of these and other charges of 
corruption which Mr. Law has launched, or in the 
alternative, on their full and final withdrawal. Mr. Law 
has digged for himself a pit from which he will find it 
difficult to escape. But not content with this feat, he 
further allowed himself to be betrayed into a declaration 
that he would repeal the Insurance Act “if and when” 
he comes into power. This was so gross and palpable a 
mistake that he had to issue an explanation to the Press 
later in the day to the effect that he understood Mr. 
Asquith’s question as referring to the present time—an 
explanation which not only implies that he did not hear 
what Mr. Asquith said, but also that he inadvertently 
failed to contradict the Prime Minister who went on 
to point out that the repeal of the Act had now become 
the first plank of the new Tory platform. 
* * 


Tue Prime Minister’s references to Anglo-German 
relations in the debate were grave in tone, but hopeful. 
He referred to the “ atmosphere of suspicion,’’ and added 
a sharp and convincing denial of Professor Delbriick’s 
story that our fleet had meditated an aggressive attack 
on Germany during the recent crisis. He went on to 
indicate that Lord Haldane went to Berlin in response 
to “indications’’ that such a visit would be “ not un- 
welcome.’’ What was in question were rather “ informal 
and non-committal conversations ’’’ than any “ full-dress 
diplomatic negotiation.’’ There took place “a frank 
explanation over a wide area of discussion.’’ The result 
was, first of all, to dispel suspicion, but Mr. Asquith 
added the “ hope and belief ’’ that the conversations will 
have “more than this negative result.’’ The Prime 
Minister could hardly have made a more cautious state- 
ment, but clearly a beginning has been made in a 
rapprochement, and it will have a more conventional and 
positive sequel. Mr. Bonar Law, in a not very 
impressive passage, repeated the desire which he 


expressed last autumn for better relations with Germany. 
* * * 


On Thursday Mr. Ramsay MacDonald proposed the 
Labor Party’s amendment, which asked for a minimum 
living wage and the nationalisation of railways, mines, 
and other monopolies. He told the Opposition that the 
only influence Tariff Reform would have upon the labor 
unrest would be to make it worse, and instanced Germany 
and America as two Protectionist countries where this 
feeling had reached an extreme height. An interesting 
contribution to the debate was made by Mr. T. C. Taylor, 
who described the working of a profit-sharing concern with 
which he is connected. Mr. J. M. Robertson replied for 
the Government in a lucid and effective speech, express- 
ing sympathy with the aims of the amendment, but 
showing the difficulties of a general minimum wage and 
the nationalisation of monopolies, though hinting that 
some scheme of railway nationalisation might in future be 
adopted. The official Opposition amendment, to he 
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moved on Monday by Mr. F. E. Smith, will demand an 
immediate reconstruction of the House of Lords. 
x * * 

Tue Cabinet changes and promotions dispose of the 
wild rumors of far-reaching reconstruction. The 
bestowal of the Garter upon Sir Edward Grey is a 
signal though not an unprecedented honor, as the 
decoration has been worn by four former members of the 
House of Commons—Walpole, Castlereagh, North, and 
Palmerston. Lord Carrington, who has resigned the 
Privy Seal, is a Liberal who has done much good 
service to his party, though he unfortunately failed 
to impress his views on the Board of Agriculture 
on the important matter of the development of 
Small Holdings. The retirement of Lord Pentland 
is a more serious matter. The late Secretary for 
Scotland is not a lime-light politician, but he has 
passed the one really Radical measure—the one measure 
of definite economic emancipation—which stands to the 
credit of the Government since the Budget of 1909. 
Furthermore, Lord Pentland represented in the 
Cabinet what may be called the Campbell-Bannerman 
tradition, and that is the tradition which expresses the 
mind of the bulk of the party. His retirement will 
weaken the Government on this side, nor is it advisable 
for the party that a man who has shown proof of con- 
structive Radical statesmanship should be lost to the 
direct service of democracy in this country. Mr. Master- 
man’s appointment to succeed Mr. McKinnon Wood, 
who has become Scottish Secretary, is one which will 
please social reformers, who watch his career with 


hopefulness. 
. * . 


Srrike notices, to take effect a fortnight hence have 
this week been issued in the various districts comprising 
the Miners’ Federation. The acceptance by the South 
Wales miners of the reduction effected in their minimum 
at the Cardiff Conference makes it certain that the whole 
body of miners will present a united front in their 
insistence that the principle of the minimum shall be 
accepted. Though the coal-owners at the recent joint 
conference undertook to give this proposal a further con- 
sideration, no further joint conference has yet been 
arranged. It may, however, be hoped that the meetings 
of the Conciliation Board and the Industrial Council 
next week may afford a means of securing 
another early opportunity for pacific settlement. 
There ought to be no insuperable obstacle to what 
is, after all, only an extension to normal places of a 
principle already operative for abnormal places, provided 
that reasonable guarantees for a minimum output can be 
secured. Meanwhile, the miners are endeavoring to 
secure the assistance of Continental unions of miners to 
stop the exportation of foreign coal to our ports in the 
event of a strike. 

* * 

Mr. CuuRcHILL’s speech at Glasgow on Friday week 
was both ill-timed and injudicious. He chose a moment 
when negotiations of a delicate nature were being carried 
on with Germany, to deliver an address which, so the 
“ Times ” observes, makes it “ difficult for Liberals to use 
the word Jingo any longer as a term of contempt,’’ de- 
claring that the German navy was “in the nature of a 
luxury,’’ and threatening that, as naval competition 
becomes more acute, “ we shall have, not only to increase 
the number of the ships we build, but the ratio which 
our naval strength will have to bear to other great 
Powers; so that our margin of superiority will become 
larger, and not smaller, as the strain grows greater.” 
We can only attribute to a certain inexpertness of phras- 





ing and want of elasticity of mind an effort which we are 
afraid some Liberals will set down to deliberate purpose. 
But it is right to say that, if Mr. Churchill wants to be a 
power in statesmanship, he must learn to govern rhetoric 
by policy, rather than to use rhetoric to spoil policy. If 
he desires to be a power in Liberalism, he must try to 
understand its accent and spirit. 
* * * 

THE Chancellor of the Exchequer was chief speaker 
at the conference on the National Insurance Act presided 
over on Tuesday by the Master of Elibank. Mr. George 
complained of “the plague of misrepresentation”’ let 
loose against the Act, but his tone in dealing with the 
revolt of the doctors was firm yet conciliatory. No human 
being could conceive “ a more dastardly enterprise ”’ than 
the attempt to stir up the doctors to deprive the work- 
men of medical aid, but if the profession convinced the 
Insurance Commissioners of the reality of their 
grievances, “ it would unquestionably be the duty of the 
Government to recommend Parliament to find all the 
money necessary to establish a satisfactory medical 
service.’’ On the other hand, if the doctors followed the 
advice of their extremists, and refused to have anything 
to do with the Act, the “large suspensory powers ’’ of 
the measure would be employed, and the money allocated 
for medical benefits would be handed over to the insured 
persons through their societies. The effect of such 
action, which would only be adopted as a last resort, 
would be that all the safeguards inserted in the Act for 
the protection of the medical profession would be wiped 


out at once. 
*% ¥* * 


Tue three edicts which end the Manchu dynasty and 
establish a Chinese Republic were at last issued on 
Monday. They had been so accurately anticipated in 
the native press that they caused little excitement, and 
were received with general satisfaction and relief. There 
is no pro-Manchu Party except the Manchus themselves. 
The principal edict was frank and picturesque in its 
phrasing, after the manner of Chinese official documents. 
The Dowager Empress was made to speak of the people 
“ seething like a cauldron,’’ and to admit the unity of 
aim between the Southern provinces and the Northern 
generals. “ How could I,” she declares, “for the sake 
of the glory and honor of one family thwart the desire of 
teeming millions?’’ She concludes, “in harmony with 
the ancient sages,’’ with the aphorism that “ the throne 
is a public heritage.’’ A second edict gratefully accepted 
the terms which the rebels have accorded to the dynasty 
and the privileged race, while a third was a general ex- 
hortation to tranquility. 

* * * 

Amonc the Republicans at Nanking the prevailing 
temper is apparently still exacting and critical. Yuan- 
Shih-Kai has announced in a letter to Sun-Yat-Sen that 
the republican form of government is universally recog- 
nised to be the best. But the extremists criticise the 
terms of the edict in which Yuan is given plenary powers 
to establish a provisional government and to confer with 
the South. The text, as we have it, seems satisfactory, but 
at Nanking it is thought there is too much Yuan and too 
little provisional government. Sun-Yat-Sen has 
resigned in his favor, and on Thursday he was unani- 
mously elected President. Sun-Yat-Sen invites him some- 
what imperatively to come at once to Nanking, adding 
however, somewhat naively, that he .may send a 
plenipotentiary in his place. On these easy terms 
the matter is likely to be settled, and Wu-Ting-Fang and 
Tang-Shao-Yi have already left Peking for Nanking. We 
rather suspect the correspondents at the Republican 
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centre of exaggerating the minor dissensions which still 
divide North from South. But the South is apparently 
continuing its military preparations, and is now said to 
have a not unimposing force of 150,000 armed and 
partially drilled men in the field. 

* * * 

THE movement of opinion among Republicans in 
the States is making very decidedly for a straight choice 
between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt as the only possible 
candidates for the Presidency. Senator La Follette is 
now almost openly abandoned by the Insurgents, and 
an organisation has already been formed to push Mr. 
Roosevelt’s claims. Mr. Taft, on the other hand, is 
speaking with a new assurance and a new vehemence 
which seems to be making him almost a popular orator. 
He has called the Insurgents neurotics and the Demo- 
crats anti-patriots who would reproduce “ the bubbling 
anarchy of the South American States.’’ The Demo- 
crats, meanwhile, by reason of their position as the 
majority in the House of Representatives, are building 
up a record, and both parties will go to the country 
compromised by a recent past. Already Republicans are 
making capital out of the Democratic votes for economy 
in the two fighting services, and pointing with some 
cynicism to their insistence on a too-generous Pensions 
Bill. Mr. Bryan, meanwhile, is at feud with the more 
Conservative wing of his party, which he charges with 
subserviency to Wall Street. 

# * * 


Tue Labor Party declared its attitude towards the 
Reform Bill at an enthusiastic meeting in the Albert 
Hall last Tuesday. Labor leaders in the House 
announced their intention to vote against the Bill, and 
to “turn out the Government ’”’ if woman suffrage is 
not included in the measure. The precise form and 
force of this pledge appears somewhat different in the 
case of different speakers. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
pledged the party to “ use every particle of influence to 
see to it that the Bill to be introduced leaves the House 
of Commons an Adult Suffrage Bill,’’ which may 
reasonably be interpreted as covering a hostile vote upon 
the third reading of an unamended Bill. Mr. Hender- 
son’s pledge may be fairly understood as going further 
and operating earlier, for he said “ No vote will be given 
by me for any Bill introduced by the Government that 
is not going to assist in securing votes for women as 
well as for men,” indicating an intention to abstain from 
voting for the several stages of the Bill until some 
woman’s franchise amendment was incorporated. 

* + * 


THERE is, unhappily, no reason to doubt that ill- 
health is actually the cause of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
retirement ; but there is good reason to doubt whether 
the normal activities of his office would have overtaxed 
his strength had they not been complicated by the an- 
noyances incident to the Censorship of the Drama, which 
was incongruously tagged on to the office by an obsolete 
Act of Parliament. In the meantime, Mr. Ernest 
Bendall, a dramatic critic, well over sixty years 
of age, has been appointed co-Censor with Mr. 
Brookfield. There is nothing in Mr. Bendall’s 
entirely reputable and equally undistinguished career to 
prove him either fit or unfit for the office. It is the 
paradox of Censorship that, wherever a living drama 
exists, the men who might reasonably be held qualified 
for the post of Censor are the last men who would dream 
of accepting it. On Thursday a letter appeared in the 
“Times,” signed by twenty-four of our most distin- 
guished men of letters, protesting against the refusal to 








licence the new play by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, founded on 
his novel, “‘ The Secret Woman.” 
* * _ 


Lorp Lister, whose discoveries have laid the foun- 
dations of modern surgery and made him one of the 
world’s great benefactors, died at Walmer on Saturday 
last in his eighty-fifth year. Though his services to 
surgery have taken many forms, his highest achievement 
was the antiseptic method of treating wounds caused in 
surgical operations. When he began his researches, the 
number of deaths following upon such operations was 
appalling—in serious cases amounting to 80 per cent. 
But seizing on the clue given by Pasteur’s dis- 
covery that both fermentation and putrefaction are 
caused by the activities of minute living organisms, 
Lister employed a lotion of carbolic acid to kill these 
organisms, and thus established the antiseptic method. 
From this it was but a short step to asepticism, the 
method by which the surgeon tries to exclude rather than 
destroy those organisms by the sterilising of the hands of 
the surgeon and all instruments that come intocontact with 
the wound. Thus stated, Lister’s discovery seems a very 
simple one, since it merely involves absolute cleanliness 
in all surgical operations, but it has immensely widened 
the scope of modern surgery, prevented a vast mass of 
pain, and saved a number of lives that has been 
calculated to be greater than all the wars of the nine- 
teenth century had sacrificed. 


” o * 


WE print elsewhere an appreciation of the late Dr. 
Fairbairn from the pen of his pupil and successor, the 
present Principal of Mansfield College. His death, on 
Friday week, deprives the Free Churches of a theologian 
who enjoyed a European reputation, and the country 
generally of a massive and finely-tempered intellect. 
Dr. Fairbairn wielded an influence reaching far beyond 
the limits of his own denomination, and that influence, 
as he claims in the article which appears in our present 
issue, was always cast in the direction of Liberalism, both 
in politics and theology.—Another distinguished 
ecclesiastic, M. Charles Loyson, better known as Pére 
Hyacinthe, died at his son’s house in Paris on the same 
day as Dr. Fairbairn. Without any great equipment 
of scholarship, Pere Hyacinthe’s ardent temperament 
and power of eloquence made him for nearly half a 
century an interesting figure in the religious life 
of our time. Originally a Carmelite monk, he was 
excommunicated in 1869 for a letter in which he 
protested against “the manner in which Catholicism 
had long been understood and interpreted,” and 
after the Vatican Council of 1870 he joined Déllinger 
in an attempt to unite the Oriental, Greek, 
and Russian Churches. Some years later he attempted 
to found a Gallican Catholic Church, which received 
State recognition but never realised the ambitions of 
its founder. 

* * 

By their notable victory at Melbourne on Tuesday 
last, the English cricket eleven have won the rubber in 
the series of international test matches with Australia, 
as the Australians have only won the first of the 
five games, while one still remains to be decided. The 
English team won on Tuesday by the overwhelming 
margin of an innings and 225 runs. They scored 589 
in their single innings, Hobbs and Rhodes achieving 
the record feat of putting up 323 runs before the 
first wicket fell. On the previous Saturday England 
beat Ireland in decisive style at both Rugby and Associa- 
tion football. 
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Politics and Affairs. 
THE WORK OF THE COMING SESSION. 


Ir this is to be a momentous Session of Parliament, it 
opened tamely enough. The King’s Speech provided no 
surprises, and would hardly interest anyone except those 
who were ready to believe that the Government would 
not persist with their Reform Bill, and who will doubt- 
less affect to ignore the value of the renewed pledge con- 
tained in the Speech to produce this measure. The 
debate in the House of Commons consisted of only 
two speeches, after the mover and seconder of the 
Address had successfully performed their ceremonial 
function. What life there was in the debate arose from 
the indiscretions of Mr. Bonar Law, whose tenure of the 
leadership of the Opposition promises to be an asset of 
no mean value, from the purely tactical point of view, 
to the Liberal Party. We limit the value carefully to 
the region of tactics, because there is obviously a truer 
and wider point of view from which weakness in the 
Opposition and grave deficiencies in its leadership are 
bad for the country as a whole and for the Government 
charged with the country’s interests. It is better in the 
end for the party in power that it should be continuously 
subjected to rigorous and real criticism, not to futilities 
and absurdities. 

It was a necessary but not a pleasant duty for 
Mr. Asquith to bring the Leader of the Opposition 
to book on the wild charge of corruption in the 
assignment of official posts in connection with the social 
legislation which the Government has carried through. 
Mr. Bonar Law will have to produce some substantial 
excuse for these charges, or he will have to submit to 
being held up in the House of Commons in an unenviable 
light. We should have thought that the castigation 
which he had already received at the hands of Mr. Lloyd 
George would have taught him caution, yet he carried 
further his insinuations by asking—for such a question 
is an insinuation—whether the Government had spent 
public money in propagandism on behalf of the Insurance 
Act. Mr. Law has yet to learn that such questions 
cannot be asked by the Leader of a great party without 
reasonable grounds, and in this case he produced no 
reasonable grounds. To crown all, came his indiscretion 
on the repeal of the Insurance Act. This has more than a 
‘merely personal interest. The Opposition is making great 
party capital out of the Act, and the logical consequence 
of their attacks is that they should be willing and eager to 
repeal it. This Mr. Bonar Law hastily proclaimed them 
ready to do. The utmost consternation supervened in 
his party, and, before the night was over, Mr. Law had 
issued a letter to the Press explaining himself away. 
The contemplated repeal, it now appears, was one of 
those conditional clauses which, as we learned in our gram- 
mars, refer to an unreal and unrealisable situation. If 
the Unionists were in power now they would repeal the 
Act. But they are not in power, and will not be till the 
Act is in force. Therefore they will not repeal but only 
amend it drastically. Unfortunately for Mr. Law, this 
is not what he said. Mr. Asquith asked him whether he 
would repeal it if and when he came into power, and it 





was to this that he replied with a hearty “ Certainly! ” 
Mr. Law has clearly much to learn in the way of guarded 
utterances if he is to remain a party leader. We can 
imagine that Mr. Balfour, if, contrary to established prac- 
tice, he should happen to read the newspaper reports 


of the incident, will have to summon all his philosophy 


to restrain a smile. Mr. Balfour did not deal much in 
“ certainlys,’”’ and when he did they were not unpremedi- 
tated. His convictions took a longer time to get them- 
selves settled. However, the topic has an interest which 
extends beyond the personality of Mr. Bonar Law. It 
shows clearly enough that the Unionist Party, far from 
intending the repeal of the Act, is horrified at the 
thought. Whatever its defects, and we have never 
minimised them, the Act has become an integral part of 
our social system. That it will require considerable 
amendment we agree. For indeed, one of the most im- 
portant parts of the measure, the Post Office scheme, is 
avowedly temporary and must be amended within three 
years in accordance with the provisions of the Act itself. 
The case for a constructive measure of this kind is not 
that it is a solution of a problem, but that it is 
an approximation to a solution, which will facili- 
tate further advances through the experience obtained 
If the Insurance Act 
fulfils this condition, it will have justified its existence. 
For the rest, discussion turned on the length and diff- 
culties of the sessional programme. 


in the course of its operation. 


As to that, we have 
on previous occasions frankly recognised the position. 
But why is the programme so overloaded? The diffi- 
culty is traceable to the bad years in which the House 
of Lords stood in the way of reform and wrecked the 
work of the House of Commons. During these years a 
jam, as we said at the time, came about. 
pressure from every side for redress of grievances, and 


There was 


nothing could get through because so many things were 
pressing at the door together. Conservatism still retains 
the tactical advantage derived from those years. It 
has been able to obstruct our reforms, and it now twits us 
with the desire to do too many things at the same time, 
because we are forced to cope with the arrears which it 
has caused us to accumulate. Opposition leaders 
complain of the Government for spending its time 
on constitutional reform—without which we could 
not have stirred a step—and also for postponing 
the reform of the House of Lords. 


to waste time on 


We are not 
the reform of the Constitution 
in the way that suits us, but if we do not spend 
time on the reform of the Constitution in the way that 
We have 
been led, it seems, into shouldering too heavy a burden, 
owing to the time that we spent in the last two years 
upon the Constitution, and the remedy which Lord 
Lansdowne would suggest is that we should dedicate 
this session also to the reform of the Constitution. All 
this is the smallest possible change of political con- 


suits Conservatism, we are abandoned men. 


troversy. If the'Government’s programme is overloaded, 
the course of events itself will demonstrate the fact. If 
the Government can put through its Bills in time, the 
criticism vanishes of itself. Those Bills will go through 
the House of Commons if they are so drawn as to 
command assent. They will not be lost simply because 
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there are three of them which may be called measures 
of the first rank. 

What is certainly true is that the Liberal Govern- 
ment, in its legislative programme, will excite against it 
the determined opposition of very varied and influential 
interests. To carry the day against such opposition, 
it will need the united force of Liberal enthusiasm behind 
it. If it weakens this enthusiasm by illiberalism, as in 
the conduct of foreign relations or in matters which may 
seem petty by comparison, but which, like the main- 
tenance of the Censorship, are of much vital principle, it 
will loosen those bonds of loyalty which it most needs to 
draw tight, and will discourage the forces on which alone 
it can firmly rely. A Liberal Government cannot live 
merely by carrying this or that measure, however great 
and vital in itself. It can live only by carrying a spirit 
of consistent Liberalism right through the discharge of 
its legislative and administrative duties. So only can 
it command a united and concentrated force of 
enthusiasm for a better order, a force which was never 
more ready to respond to sympathetic leadership than it 
is to-day, and which alone can meet the combined armies 
of the Philistines in the gate. 





THE MISSION TO BERLIN. 


Tue name of Berlin is linked in diplomatic annals with 
Disraeli’s phrase about “‘ peace with honor.”” While the 
hopes and anxieties of two nations have centred in Lord 
Haldane’s mission, one element of good fortune has 
revealed itself in the printed thoughts of both of them. 
There stand in the way of a permanent reconciliation 
none of those questions of amour propre which emotional 
politics dignify with the name of “honor.’’ No one 
will ask, or has asked, which side was the first to 
approach the other. The need of peace and the desire 
for an understanding were simultaneously felt, and in 
this country the debates of last session, the impressive 
public meetings of the recess, and the trend of news- 
paper commentary have spoken as clearly as the verdict 
of the German polls. It is common ground among all 
students of public affairs in both countries that the 
approach to peace must lie through a diplomatic arrange- 
ment, and not through a direct discussion of our naval 
rivalries. When the late Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man used the first number of this journal to appeal to 
the peoples of Europe for a reduction of armaments, it 
was a wider problem that he had in mind. The building 
and counter-building of Britain and Germany against 
each other had not then assumed the character of a 
duel. It was the general waste of the resources of 
civilisation which he hoped to check by a common agree- 
ment at The Hague. The method of a universal arrange- 
ment to refrain for a term of years from any new 
additions to the annual expenditure on armaments, or 
even to reduce it by some agreed percentage, is in theory 
feasible, and may yet prove in practice possible. But 
it is by another line of approach that our special diffi- 
culties with Germany must be solved. The naval 


competition is a necessary consequence of the diplomatic 
conflict. 









Since the latter months of 1905 the two Powers have 
steadily posed as leaders in a European war of factions. 
Each has sought to rally his own partisans and to detach 
members from the rival coalition. 


Each has seen in the 
other an adversary barring his path and frustrating his 
purposes. Bosnia, Bagdad, and Morocco have been the 
special fields of conflict, but worse than these particular 
causes of difference has been the general sense among 
our own Imperialists that our destiny was to frustrate 
some Napoleonic ambition on Germany’s part for world- 
mastery, and among Germans that our aim was to “ pen 
them in,’”’ to surround them with enmities, and to veto 
their national schemes even when they consorted with 
The two 
growing navies were but the expression of these fears, 


our interests and served the common good. 


and the tools of an aim which each rival conceived in 
terms of legitimate defence. There is no way to limit 
the naval rivalry save by ending the diplomatic rivalry. 
It is for Germany to define the purposes which she has 
in view, whether in Africa or in Turkey. It is for us to 
consider whether any real interest of ours forbids us to 
When that point 


has been reached in mutual confidence, the two navies 


approve or even to further her aims. 


will have ceased to be arms in a struggle for world- 
dominion. They will have become commonplace instru- 
ments for the defence of coasts and commerce, to which 
a certain ratio and limit may fairly be applied. 

It was a misfortune, and might well have been a 
disaster, that at the very moment when Lord Haldane 
was seeking in Berlin for common ground in this diplo- 
matic strife, Mr. Churchill should have made at Glasgow 
a speech on the naval question which forced to the front 
in a crude and provocative form the very issue that 
both sides must treat as secondary if peace is to be 
reached. It was a speech which would at any time have 
been superfluous and unwise. Our naval strength is 
well understood on the Continent. It is the despair of 
every forward school in Europe, but it is also a night- 
It needs no 
rhetoric and no trumpeting to enforce the meaning of 
the cold and massive figures which stand legible in 
every book of reference. 


mare to timid and moderate patriots. 


A courteous giant may live 
on good terms with his neighbors. He becomes jn- 
tolerable only when he begins to boast. But this speech 
gained a new and alarming significance when it broke in 
upon the discussions at Berlin. It might have been read 
as a deliberate utterance of the whole Liberal Cabinet, 
and could be interpreted as a threat intended to stiffen 
our claims and to reduce German pretensions in the con- 
versations which were in progress. Those conversations 
will involve, either now or later, some give and take, and 
there is no reason why we should concede more than 
But if in the midst of such 
delicate adjustments, our neighbor, sensitive after long 
years of suspicion, is brusquely told, with the whole 
world listening, that we hold in terrorem over him an 


our interests may warrant. 


increase in the ratio of our competition, he is likely 
rather to inflate than to abate his demands. Our 
resources are well known, but it is bad manners and 
worse diplomacy to brag in public about them. 

The speech was defective as well as offensive. Mr. 
Churchill was not in fact speaking for the Cabinet, which 
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has become rather lax in its interpretation of 
Ministerial solidarity. But no minister, in any public 
utterance which related to Germany, had the right to 
omit some statement of what is the central purpose of 
its external policy—the determination to end the rival- 
ries and suspicions which have riven the European Con- 
cert and unchained the predatory instincts of every 
Imperialist party. The reference to the German navy 
as a mere “ luxury ” was unfortunate, not merely because 
it was tactless, but still more because it betrayed a failure 
to understand the genuine reasons which underlie its 
increase. Germany has, after all, a coast line to defend, 
and foreign possessions to secure. But we, who are the 
chief defenders of the right of capture at sea, have least 
of all the right to forget the burdens which we thereby 
impose on others. So long as private property at sea is 
exposed in war-time to risks from which private property 
on land is immune, so long must every maritime Power 
maintain a navy as an insurance for its commerce. No 
navy is a luxury while this barbaric survival of an obso- 
lete conception of warfare remains the corner-stone of the 
law of the seas. The German Navy League has found 
no argument so cogent as this in its propaganda, and it is 
an argument which we ourselves have forged. 

The final paragraph of the speech conveyed a resonant 
threat, but as a serious programme it will not stand a 
moment’s investigation. That we must maintain our naval 
supremacy over any reasonably probable combination 
which Europe might bring against us, is the axiom 
of our policy. It follows that if Germany persists 
in building against us, our own construction must 
keep pace with these new forces, and at each 
stage in the race provide for an ample margin of 
superiority. But to say that we shall increase, not 
merely our actual building, but the ratio of our building 
and the scale of our margin, is to use a meaningless 
hyperbole. We shall do nothing which imposes on our- 
selves an unnecessary burden. We shall build no ship 
which our safety does not require. We shall adopt no 
new ratio, even if we are forced to add ship to ship in our 
annual programmes. 

Mr. Churchill has done harm by his speech, 
but’ it is primarily a hurt to his own reputation. 
He is a man of great qualities. But he is not 
exempted from the rule of political life which 
ordains that a man must choose whom he will serve. He 
can continue to ally himself with the general progressive 
movement—call it Liberalism, Democracy, Socialism, 
Reform, Social Justice, what you will—whose main 
reliance is on moral force. He has already done this 
cause signal services. But a brilliant young man, belong- 
ing to the aristocracy, and drawn to it by old ties of habit 
and military service, may also find an attraction in an 
Imperialism which rests on physical force. To which 
quarter does he feel himself most strongly drawn? We 
hope and believe to Liberalism. But on reflection he 
must perceive that he cannot strike a balance of states- 
manship, and make for himself a position of authority 
on either side by addressing himself on Thursday to the 
“ Radical crowd,” and on Friday to the “ Tory crowd.” 
Such an attitude is fair neither to his party nor to 
himself. 





THE MINERS’ MINIMUM. 


Ir seems certain that, unless the mine-owners can be 
brought to accept “the principle of a minimum wage,”’ 
a fortnight’s time will see the complete stoppage of coal- 
mining throughout Great Britain. The immediate effect 
of such a stoppage would be a large leap in the price 
not only of coal but of all food supplies. In a couple 
of weeks most of the staple industries would be brought 
to a standstill for lack of fuel, and the accumulated 
stocks of the railroads would show signs of early ex- 
haustion. Even if the negotiations which the miners are 
entering to prevent the introduction of foreign coal into 
our ports do not succeed, the mitigation of the position 
afforded by importing fuel could only be slight. The 
situation would soon be desperate. Long before the 
stoppage of the transport traffic took place, the price of 
food would be so high as to bring all the poorer grades of 
workers, whose employment would have ceased, to actual 
starvation, and soon the whole of the working classes 
would be deprived of the necessaries of life, which would 
become the exclusive property of the well-to-do. Every 
class of the community would suffer, the poorer classes 
most in proportion to their poverty. The vast majority 
of those subjected to this injury will have had no voice 
in causing or preventing it. For though the inter- 
dependence of industries is a solid and well-recognised 
fact, these trade conflicts take no account of it. Hence 
a private quarrel between capital and labor in a single 
trade can inflict untold loss and misery upon the general 
public of producers and consumers, and the latter possess 
no legal or economic remedy. The continuance of such 
a strike is also evidently fraught with grave disorders in 
the body politic, but Government wields no powers to 
stay the nuisance or to compel the antagonists to find a 
peaceful mode of settlement. 

The only force that can effectively be applied for the 
early relief of such a situation is the force of public 
opinion. But the trouble is that the ex parte statements 
in a heated controversy such as rages in the coal trade 
afford no adequate enlightenment. The question 
whether or not the adoption of a daily minimum wage 
for all adult underground workers is reasonable or feasible 
cannot obtain a satisfactory answer unless a number of 
other questions have been previously considered. The 
National Executive of the Miners’ Federation last week 
reduced the demands of the various districts to a scale 
varying from as much as 7s. 6d. in Yorkshire and Notting- 
ham to 4s. 64d. in Somerset. Now, no one acquainted 
with the nature of coal-mining will be likely to complain 
that such remuneration is in itself unreasonably high. 
Moreover, as we have previously indicated, there is among 
all classes a strong consensus of opinion favorable to the 
principle of a minimum wage. We have, indeed, never 
argued, as Sir Walter Menzies, in his letter in our columns 
last week appeared to think, in favor of so preposterous a 
proposal as that of a single national minimum applicable 
equally to all sorts of workers in all trades and all parts 
of the country. Nor is such an interpretation of the 
principle of a minimum adopted, as is seen, by the 
miners. What they ask is that wages shall not follow 
prices below a certain limit, butthat they shall secure toa 
mining family a sufficient regular income to maintain a 
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decent standard of life. This is the principle that stands 
out in the contention of the miners. It is, in our judg- 
ment, a sound principle, indispensable to the security of 
civilisation in any class. No nation can afford to allow 
its working population to be subject to such irregularity 
and insecurity of livelihood as follows from treating 
labor as a mere commodity, the price of which may 
fluctuate indefinitely, according to the higgling of the 
market. Though, therefore, we regret the decision to 
which the Miners’ Executive came this week to accept 
no settlement except upon a national scale, we strongly 
urge the mine-owners not to refuse a principle so con- 
sonant with the general trend of modern industrial 
organisation. Accepting the principle of ‘‘ a fair day’s 
wage,’’ they would then be in a strong position to urge 
on their side the acceptance by the miners of the 
corresponding principle, “a fair day’s work.’’ Indeed, 
we cannot doubt that the thoughtful leaders of the men 
are willing to accept a condition which is not only 
reasonable but economically necessary. For though 
vague surmises may attribute to the mine-owning 
industry so high a rate of profits as seems to render 
unnecessary any such guarantee upon the men’s part, the 
instructed leaders must be aware that to press a wage- 
policy which would materially raise the cost of getting 
coal to the pit-mouth would be extremely hazardous 
for labor. In our judgment, therefore, the coal-owners 
ought to accept the principle of the minimum wage, 
coupling its application with a clear demand that the 
miners shall furnish securities for the maintenance of a 
minimum output. The mutual acceptance of these 
principles would ease the situation, the dignity of each 
party would be saved, and the business abilities of the 
two sets of representatives could then be focussed upon 
the practical application of the two principles to the 
varying local situations. 

It would, no doubt, be wrong to assume that 
any certainty of peace would issue from the adop- 
tion of this course. Wide divergences of opinion 
might still continue as to the ability of mining 
capital to bear a higher wage-bill, or as to the effect 
of raising prices at the pit-mouth. We began by pointing 
out the urgent need of some method of enlightening 
public opinion. The controversy between the two con- 
tending parties indicates wide disagreements upon 
facts and figures of the highest relevancy. Now surely 
this situation, which constantly recurs in grave 
industrial struggles, calls for some extension in 
initiative on the part of the Government as 
guardians of the public interest and the public 
peace. If during this period of probation the 
Industrial Council had been empowered, without waiting 
for the invitation of the parties directly concerned, to 
institute a careful inquiry into the conditions of the 
coal-mining industry, such information, accorded wide 
publicity, would exercise a powerful influence for peace. 
If a body of impartial facts were prepared, relating to 
the average earnings and output per man in the several 
districts, the proportion of men in “abnormal ” places, 
the variations in coal prices at the pit-mouth, and for 
consumers, the net profits earned by various companies 
in the several districts, and the amounts paid to royalty 





owners—such knowledge could not fail to calm the 
passions of the contending parties, to impart more reason 
into their negotiations, and to enable the general public 
to exert an intelligent and powerful pressure for the 
peaceful settlement of a quarrel in which they have an 
interest second only in its gravity to that of the owners 
and workers in the coal trade. If the Board of Trade 
does not possess the power to initiate such an inquiry, 
a brief amending Act should be passed bestowing it. 





THE NEW ERA IN CHINA. 


It would be a curious subject of research to ascertain 
about what date the last British orator and the last 
British newspaper discoursed on the unchanging East. 
We should hazard the guess that it was probably about 
the time, four years ago, when Lord Cromer gave to 
the world a history of his Consulate in Egypt, which was 
in effect a sermon on Aristotle’s text that Asiatics are 
naturally slaves. Persia in the interval has won her 
freedom and been robbed of it. Turkey is passing 
through her second General Election. China has seen 
this week the euthanasia of the Manchu dynasty and the 
birth of the first Oriental Republic. Our wonder has 
so far passed that it is only with the local circumstances 
of the miracle in China that our minds are busied. 
Change in the stagnant East is already normal, and we 
are only startled because in the most conservative of all 
Eastern lands it has taken a form so extreme. The 
pace of the transformation has indeed been accelerated 
with terrific impetus. The world was mildly amused 
when, as an appendix to the first of the two Near East 
revolutions, there came an edict from the Chinese Throne 
which laid down the programme of a gradual advance 
to full representative government. It was sketched 
with pedantic exactitude, outlining year by year 
the steps to be followed in this seemingly vertiginous 
change. But events have outstripped the calendar, 
‘and in half the time allotted to the transition 
from autocracy to responsible government, China has 
become a Federal Republic. The reforms, which seemed 
to come spontaneously by an initiative from above, must 
have been in fact a concession to pressure which 
probably was formidable and menacing though applied in 
secret. 

The Manchu dynasty was, in fact, almost the only 
modern institution in China, A form of government 
which has a mere 270 years behind it has hardly begun 
to be venerable in a land which has seen no break and 
but little change in its civilisation since the days of 
dynasties contemporary with the Romans. One is in- 
clined to think that the extreme hatred and contempt 
with which recent generations have regarded it does 
some injustice at least to its early records. It brought 
stable government after anarchy and discord, and 
reduced the half-conquered borderlands to order. The 
Manchus were neither barbarous nor illiterate when 
they seized the throne, and they rapidly assimilated 
Chinese culture. In their decay they have but 
illustrated the fate of every parasitic class. Had 
they possessed the elasticity of mind required to 
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learn European drill and to manage a quick-firer, 
the Republican movement might never have advanced 
beyond the stage of conspiracy and propaganda. 
The Manchus have succumbed to their own lethargy 
of mind, and their destiny is now to become the 
one absolutely negligible factor in the new order. The 
generous terms which the Republic has accorded to the 
dethroned dynasty and the privileged caste which sup- 
ported it are probably not the outcome of any senti- 
mental generosity or magnanimity. 
suspect, that the Chinese are 

Manchus are too enervated, too 


They mean, we 
satisfied that the 
incompetent, too 
incapable of adjusting themselves to a modern world 
to constitute a danger to the State. Had the Chinese 
believed the Manchus capable of troubling the new era 
by a formidable counter-revolution, their programme 
would probably have included beheadings and exile. It 
is because they are consciously strong in the millions 
behind them, in the monopoly of trained troops and scien- 
tific strategy, that they have dared to be generous. The 
settlement which they have dictated displays a certain 
cynical It gives to the Manchus what 
probably is the one thing for which this economically 
helpless caste seriously cares—the means of continuing 
its sheltered and dependent existence on a basis of public 
bounty. It buys in return the continuity under the 
Republic of the sacred duties and theocratic prestige 
which the old dynasty possessed. The Emperor resigns 
all secular authority, but he remains, in the phrase of the 
“Daily Telegraph’s”’ 


wisdom. 


correspondent, a Pontifex 
Maximus, who will shield the innovators from the 
wrath of neglected ancestors, and allay the superstitious 
At the cost of a dole 
of dollars to the Court and a promise of rice to the 
Bannermen, the Republic has made its peace with the 
past. 

We shall expect to hear it said in accents of regret 
and alarm that the party of reform has made a gross 
mistake in extorting a Republic from the Manchus. 
They will be told, as they were told in the early stages 
of the civil war, that a Constitutional Monarchy would 
have served their ends equally well and exposed them 
to fewer risks. For our part we are inclined to question 
this facile wisdom. By removing the dynasty altogether 
from the politics, the Republicans have insured them- 
selves against the dangers which have proved fatal to 
popular movements in Russia and Persia, and nearly 
wrecked the Constitution in Turkey. Had they left a 
Manchu Regent at the head of the Government, with 
a Dowager Empress at his right hand and a horde of 
princes, courtiers, eunuchs, harem ladies, and Tartar 
generals on the left, the fortunes of a Constitutional 
Monarchy would have been beset at every turn by 
intrigue and menaced at every misfortune by reaction. 
Russia, and perhaps Japan, would have known how to 
aid and encourage the Court party, and the tragi-comedy 
of Teheran might have been repeated in Peking. 
We should hesitate to say that, even as things 
are, the risk of such complications has been wholly 
removed. If the Republic were to be involved 
in civil wars or foreign conflicts, and if the boy- 
Emperor were to develop in his seclusion an aggressive 


fears of the conservative masses. 





personality, it is conceivable that a restoration might 
be attempted. But at least for some years to come the 
Republic gains a clear field for its momentous experi- 
ment. 

The chief peril that confronts the Republic springs 
from quite another quarter. The Republican movement 
is nationalist first and democratic afterwards. It has 
played with schemes for establishing a military dictator- 
ship for a term of years by way of preparing China for 
self-government. One need not question the sincerity of 
the reformers who have drafted this programme, but their 
wisdom clearly leaves much to be desired. A dictatorship 
would be accepted by the Chinese only if they are un- 
worthy of freedom, and it would be endured only if they 
failed to make progress. When one learns that the Re- 
publicans further propose to introduce universal military 
service, one seems to see already nascent the faults and 
errors of the Young Turks. The proposal to arm 
the Chinese race is plausible, and indeed inevitable. 
How else can it secure itself permanently in a world 
which acknowledges no code of international justice 
against the appetites of Russia and Japan and the way- 
ward glances of other Powers at its “places in the 
sun”? It has just lost Mongolia, and will be lucky if 
it can ward off Japanese ambitions in Manchuria. No 
patriot and no fair-minded European could deny the duty 
toarm. But ifthe proposal really is to go so far and so fast 
as immediate universal service, the risks, to our think- 
ing, arelikely to outweigh the gains. Conscription involves 
a shock to the traditions of the Chinese race which the 
Republic can hardly as yet be strong enough to 
administer with impunity. In a country so poor as 
China, the mere cost of equipping and maintaining a 
great army, even without reckoning the loss involved in 
the withdrawal of productive labor, must burden its 
resources as flood and famine together could hardly do. 
The knowledge that China will soon be able to defend 
herself will tempt her enemies to hasten the blow, while 


‘ ? 


the dread of so vast a “ yellow horde”’ as soon may be 
under arms will hardly increase the cordiality of the 
welcome which her neighbors extend to the Republic. 
It must be altogether beyond the resources of the Re- 
public to equip and to train an army of more than 
moderate size, and if she attempts more than this she 
must cripple herself in credit, alienate the goodwill of 
her own citizens, and delay the improvement of her 
communications—all of them factors in defence at least 
as vital as the size of her army. There is probably no 
single event which could do so much to assure the 
world’s peace during the next twenty years as the rapid 
evolution of a strong, orderly, and progressive govern- 
But a régime which should attempt to 
reproduce the nervous Chauvinism of the Young Turks 
might make of the Middle Kingdom a continual cause of 
wrangles and wars. Defence is a duty which the Euro- 
pean Powers have been at pains to impress on the 
Chinese by a long series of aggressions and injustices. 
But the interests of defence itself will be jeopardised if 
the Republicans attempt to inoculate a singularly pacific 
race with the spirit of militarism. European Liberalism 
will watch the new era in China with interest and sym- 
pathy, but not without anxiety. 


ment in China. 
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Life and Letters. 


HISTORIC LIBERALISM: A FRAGMENT OF 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


It is easy to over-estimate oneself—a thing I would not 
willingly do; but I have often been asked, and still 
more frequently have asked myself: Why are you a 
Liberal in politics as well as in religion? It is always 
good not to be obtrusive, but one must always be pre- 
pared to give a reason for the faith that is in one. It 
is not enough, then, to answer this two-fold question 
thus: “ I am a Liberal in both, for the excellent reason 
that politics is to me applied religion. Why freedom 
should be good for the one and bad for the other, is 
more than I can see the reason for. It is good for both 
or for neither.’’ Freedom may be in one’s blood, and it 
may be natural to believe in what one has inherited, and 
what has been good for people in general and for one’s 
own ancestors in particular. I love the name “ Liberal ”’ 
and like being forced to wear it. It will be a bad day 
should anything cause men to lose either the name or the 
thing. The name speaks of freedom and, therefore, is 








good; it is large and generous as concerns both man | 


and his outlook. To be guided by it is like walking on 
soft yet springy turf. 
springy, it helps on the way ; and it enables one to lift his 
feet in his progress, with new energy and fresh encourage- 
ment. To walk on it is to be untired; it is to face the 
discouragements of the way in the faith that the end 
will yet be reached in happiness and in hope. 


While the name as the name of a party 


may be recent, the thing freedom is old. The 
idea had no _ stronger representatives than the 
greater Greek thinkers: the men who believed 
in fatherland and its freedom simply because 


they believed in manhood and its dignity. Aristotle 
said: “ Where men rule by reason of wealth, there is 
an oligarchy ; where the people rule there is democracy.’’ 
Liberty is not licence; “men should not think it 
slavery, for it is their safety, to live according to an 
ideal of the State ’’ (pos ti modrreiavy), For what 
was the State but a fellowship (xowwvia) of free men? 
And what is a free man save “ a man who exists for his 
own sake and not that of another?’’ And the same faith 
lived in England, where it had no stronger representa- 
tives, so far as literature at any rate is concerned, than 
Puritans like Milton and his brother Independents. The 
idea of freedom has been selected as Milton’s great belief. 
But he believed in it simply because he believed in the 
dignity of man; and whenevér man is believed to be 
dignified, freedom to realise all the possibilities he carries 
within him follows as a necessary consequence. 

The old name for Liberal used to be Whig. I loved 
the name and the thing it denoted; and history has 
justified the love. So I am proud of the name to-day, 
largely for the sake of the men I knew and 
trusted and loved, as well as for the etymology 
I have known and believed in ever since I had 
any being. That etymology was truer and better 
than Burnet’s. He, indeed, tells us in the “ History 
of His Own Times ’’ that it came from a word, “ whig- 
gam,’’ which the men of the south-west counties of 
Scotland used in driving their horses (the sound I know 
not and never heard), and he adds: “ All that drove were 
called the whiggamores, and shorter, the whiggs.’’ He 
says also that from Scotland the word was brought into 
England where it became “one of our unhappy terms 
of distinction.’’ Another etymology which has Wodrow 
as its literary source, traced Whig from a name given to 
“sour whey,’’ and was thought to express the qualities 
no less than the acts of the men and their fancied piety. 
But the etymology I am familiar with traces it to the 
initial letters of a then common covenanting motto, “ We 
hope in God ’’; and as the “ Whiggamore Raid ’’ is the 
name given to the 6,000 Western Covenanters who in 
1648 marched to Edinburgh, and is applied also to the 
men who fought at Bothwell Brig in 1679, we have oldish 
authority for it. Dryden, indeed, said in his preface to 





As soft, one’s foot sinks in it; as | cause. While then Whiggery denoted a system founded 


“ Absalom and Achitophel,’’ published in November, 
1681: “ Wit and fool are consequence of Whig and Tory ; 
and every man is a knave or an ass to the contrary side.”’ 
“Cabal ’’ is explained by Burnet, here indeed misun- 
derstood, from the first letter of the names Clifford, 
Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale. 
It appears, in the technical sense, after 1673, 
and is in origin quite distinct from the word 
which Ben Jonson in 1637 gives as expressing 
a “secret,’’ “a cabal found out but lately,’’ or Butler 
in 1663 makes to rhyme with “able.’’ If it had 
come from the Hebrew “ cabballa,’’ or even as others 
said, from the Arabic, it would have described divine 
rather than human secrets, or a knowledge supernaturally 
communicated. (As Spanish was better known than 
French to the man of those days, why should not 
“Cabal ’’ in its earliest sense come from “ Cabbalero,’’ 
and denote the party later known as the Cavaliers?) But 
over against the term Whig stands the term Tory, which, 
according to Roger North, signified “ the most despicable 
savage among the wild Irish’’; and he was not only 
wild but also a Romanist. In other words, Tory 
was taken to mean an Irish robber or “ bog-trotter,’’ and 
thence it was given to the Royalists or “ High-flyers ’’ in 
the times of Charles II. and James II. It was largely 
used to denote those who in “ our civil war robbed and 
plundered,’’ while professing to be in arms for the Royal 


on faith in God, Toryism denoted a system founded on 
belief in property and in what Wordsworth later called 
“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 

The Whigs I knew were men worthy of such an origin 
and faith as their name expressed. They thought of 
God, and did their duty towards man. Whatever may 
be said or thought of the men who represented 
the party in the State—and they became the 
typical Whigs, who stamped themselves and their 
characters deeply and indelibly into our public 


| and political life—the men who made the party 





in the country held fast by the truth as of God on the 
one hand and their duty to man on the other. Gilbert 
Murray speaks of “the magnificent definition ’’ which 
the shorter Catechism gives of “ man’s chief end ’’: “ to 
glorify God and enjoy Him for ever.’’ The same view 
underlay “the rigid and passionate puritanism ’’ which 
he ascribes to Plato. “‘ Why should a poet be admired? ”’ 
asks Aischylus; and Euripides replies: “ Because we 
make better men for the cities.’’ 

Now, the men I remember were magnificent em- 
bodiments of the faith which the Catechism expressed. 
They considered themselves instruments in the hands of 
Him who both planned the world and built it, and they 
lived that they might make it easier to men to realise 
the divine plan. Two thoughts were fundamental to 
these people. (1) As every man had a soul to be saved 
and means of salvation lay to his hand, so a people ought 
to have control over its own destiny, which also lay to its 
hand. Nothing would have surprised these old Liberals 
more than to be told that the parallel between the indivi- 
dual and the social organism was a new idea. It was to 
them old and familiar. They believed that the freedom 
which the pulpit assumed in all its addresses, and allowed 
to man as a person, was no less needful to the State which 
could govern itself only as free. (2) They thought, and 
were taught to think, of the religious man as a saint; 
and they found that the men they best knew and most 
trusted believed, as they themselves did, in what we 
have called “ applied religion,’’ spoke the same language 
and argued from the same principles as the men they 
had been taught to regard as saints. Henry Brougham 
they knew only by his public utterances; but he had 
defended the oppressed ; and they esteemed him great, for 
so defending innocence. Richard Cobden might be more 
concerned with commerce and finance than with humanity ; 
but he was persuasive for reasons that appealed to the 
humanity rather than to the more sordid side of man. 
John Bright argued in a way that they also understood. 
Well do I remember when Bright came to Edinburgh 
in, I think, the year 1858, at which time I was a 
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student there. My notion of him as seen from the ranks 
was due to the coming of an ancient friend who had 
walked twenty-two miles from the country to hear him, 
and who came and carried me off to the Music Hall where 
he was to speak. The famous speech he then delivered 
had a reference to the “ Times ’’ I well remember; it 
was compared to “the Great Eastern’’ with all the 
sources of movement in her set to carry her in opposite 
directions ; the sails were trimmed so as to catch a breeze 
that threatened to waft her in one way; her paddles 
would have her go in a second; her screws to go in a 
third, while the compass was silent in its box and the 
captain was asleep on the bridge. Later, another friend, 
with whom Bright had stayed, helped me to see the 
affair from another point of view. He gave me a descrip- 
tion of the orator and the agitation that had possessed 
him before he spoke to the crowds that had come alike 
from village and from city to hear him. Bright did not 
dare to lift the tumbler of water to his lips though he 
was thirsty, but he held it in both hands and stooped 
to drink from it as it stood upon the table. All these 
men—and I include Gladstone among them—spoke as 
men who believed in God to men who loved their faith 
and embodied it in their daily life. 

Now, there was one question which lay at the heart 
of many another, and burned in the souls of men then 
as it burns still. It was the question that Cobden and 
Bright made specially their own; and that they united 
in arguing for as involving larger issues than the sordid 
and baser questions which men who knew not the 
originals think it good policy to associate with them. I 
still remember, though the old man died years before I 
was born, how my mother used to describe the coming of 
the local lord to her father to urge him to put his name, 
as a man of influence, to a petition which was to be pre- 
sented to the King and to Parliament in behalf of higher 
duties on corn. My mother used to delight in describing 
the coming of the local lord, himself well-groomed and 
mounted on a well-groomed horse. My grandfather was 
then engaged in threshing, and I have heard many a 
time the account of how he came and, leaning on the 


lower half of the door, listened to the pleading of the 
lord: “ And it will, Laird,’’ said he, “ increase the value 


of your land.’’ To which came back the answer from 
my grandfather: “TI will never increase the value of my 
land at the expense of the people’s food.’’ His sons 
were all of the common race that filled the land. One, 
the eldest, was at the head of a business in the neighbor- 
ing town; other two were trained for the ministry, one 
becoming a minister and the other a schoolmaster; a 
fourth followed the old man in his farm; and the fifth 
became a local tradesman. The daughters were equal 
in number to the sons; three married, one died in child- 
hood, and one remained unmarried, a maiden aunt, who 
was to us much as our own mother had been and was. 
I say this simply to emphasise the point from which 
this article started. Everyone of these learned from 
their parents the principles that they had known, the 
things they had discovered, and the ideals they believed, 
conditioned by the way in which all had passed through 
the mind of him they called father. And so not only 
his mind but his beautiful and radiant character was 
impressed on every son and daughter, that they and 
their children might remain faithful to the traditions of 
the ancestral home. 

I do not want to say more, especially as this has 
become a reminiscent paper rather than an expression of 
beliefs ; yet there is one thing—true of my countrymen 
and by no means peculiar to me—that may well be said 
here :—A friend of mine has written a beautiful book 
touching his own mother, but I could not enjoy it because 
it was crossed by the vision of another of whom the things 
said were still more true. And especially as regards one 
thing did I feel the truth of the picture—where the writer 
said that he had never seen the village and the people 
he had described, but his mother had; and to her he 
owed the eye that saw and the ear that heard. While 
I so say I have only one thing to add—my land was 
not the writer’s, but Scott’s country. I do not 
challenge Scott and his portraiture of the land or the 





people; but we have eyes to see only what we bring. 
Who would judge that Scott lived in the land that had 
made out of peasants men as passionate, numerous, and 
distinguished as Robert Burns, James Hogg, Thomas 
Carlyle? I cannot think, therefore, that Scott saw all 
that was to be seen in Scotland, and neither in his Life 
nor his Works, though I have all he ever wrote, and have 
read every line, is it suggested that the people were a 
people who could, and as a matter of fact did, produce 
men like his older contemporary, Burns, his strict 
contemporary, Hogg—there was but. a year between 
them—and his younger contemporary, Thomas 
Carlyle. I love the man and all he did. I know his 
country ; and could walk blindfold from Norham Castle 
into Edinburgh, until stayed like Lord Marmion by the 
Braid Hills, where I can adopt Scott’s own words and 
salute Edinburgh as “ mine own romantic town.’’ For 
the rest, then, silence must be allowed its place. It has 
eloquence other than speech, and I can appeal to it in 
words suggestive of a poet born in the same countryside 
as myself, and by the same stream, and cry: “Come, 
then, expressive silence, muse their praise.’’ 
A. M. FarrsalrRn. 





A PROPAGANDA OF DEED. 


Opponents of the enlarged functions of the modern 
State, undertaken for the material protection of its 
weaker members, have often urged that there will 
soon remain no scope for private charity in the relief of 
distress, and that the finer feelings of pity and of 
generosity will wither and decay. We hope there is an 
element of truth in this view of current tendencies, and 
that the time is coming when society as an organised 
whole will make. itself responsible for the assistance of 
all citizens in the common mischances and emergencies 
of life. For the maintenance of private charity as a 
moral luxury of the well-to-do is too costly a process for 
any self-respecting and efficient society. Either such 
charity is so organised that all its spontaneous grace 
evaporates, or else the glow of generosity is purchased by 
the survival of more misery, degradation, and disorder 
than are consistent with the welfare of any progressive 
people. But though we hope and expect that the public 
co-operation of all citizens will make an increasingly 
adequate provision for all ordinary material and moral 
needs, the existence and working of this public 
machinery will not diminish by one jot the wholesome 
claims upon individual citizens for such voluntary 
services to society as their knowledge, means, and 
leisure enable them to perform. The higher forms of 
social service, far from dwindling with the displacement 
of private charity by public aid, will find new and more 
fertile fields of activity. For as the prime material 
needs are more adequately met out of public funds, the 
call upon individual citizens will be less for money and 
more for personal service. Persons of wealth and leisure 
will be less able to purchase ease of conscience and half- 
feigned gratitude by signing cheques which put into 
some distant machinery of charity the financial power 
that keeps it working and enables it to turn out its often 
dubious goods. Social service will become thus a better 
test of character and of genuine goodwill. 

There will be not less but more and better work for 
private co-operation to perform, as the corporate 
activities of the State and municipality grow. This, 
indeed, is indicated in a really striking manner by the 
recent growth in many towns of Guilds of Help and 
Civic Leagues. These private organisations come into 
being to meet a real demand, viz., the demand of in- 
numerable little personal forces of goodwill for an outlet 
in the constructive task of social betterment. The 
Charity Organisation Societies as a rule were not infused 
with a sufficiently liberal spirit to satisfy this new 
demand. From their inception, mainly dedicated to the 
definite task of economising the existing charitable 
agencies and exposing abuses, their leaders have taken 
too narrow a view of social salvation. They have opposed 
many of the new public services as sapping the indepen- 
dence of the poor, while looking with suspicion upon the 
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generous and “ unscientific’’ enthusiasm poured into 
the bolder of the new co-operative experiments. 

The spontaneous and rapid rise of these Guilds, 
Leagues, and Settlements may be taken as a sign of a 
new and more enlightened social conscience. This con- 
science has been actively stimulated by the development 
of public services. The enlarged activities of the Educa- 
tion and the Public Health authorities in particular, 
have disclosed new needs and opportunities for voluntary 
service in the shape of advisory and care committees, 
school managers, and numerous other agencies for the 
better utilisation of the public resources. So far from 
any antagonism existing between public and voluntary 
services, nothing can be more evident than their growing 
co-operation. Personal intelligence and effort are thus 
everywhere required to give vitality and accuracy to the 
ruder working of the public machinery; and the co- 
ordination of the two sets of activities essential to the 
working of all those instruments of government which 
most closely touch the lives of the people forms one of 
the most interesting problems of social progress. 

Now, the performance of this voluntary work is beset 
with great difficulties. It usually demands more leisure, 
and often more command of money, than those working 
for their livelihood can afford. On the other hand, the 
voluntary work is mainly devoted to the welfare of the 
poorer classes. Thus the work spoken of as social service 
will be apt to appear as the endeavor of the rich to ‘‘ do 
good to’’ the poor, and the “social conscience’’ will 
signify that they are impelled to this difficult sacrifice 
by ‘‘a sense of duty.’” Now such a judgment of the 
solution carries no disparagement. It is natural enough 
that there should be many kind-hearted men of means 
and leisure who, recognising that their privileged posi- 
tion is due to no merits of their own, should wish to make 
some personal sacrifice for the benefit of the unprivileged 
classes. But among such transactions it is very difficult 
to exclude entirely from both sides the blighting senti- 
ment of patronage. ‘‘If there is one thing more un- 
pleasant than doing your duty to others, it is having 
other people do their duty to you,’’ is not the cynical 
expression that it sounds. It may freely be admitted 
that the feelings of superiority or patronage are hardly 
present at all in the consciousness of those engaged in 
“doing good.’’ But it is very difficult to exclude their 
moral counterparts from the consciousness of those who 
are “done good to.’’ This chasm of class, with all that 
it involves, is indeed well recognised by thoughtful 
philanthropists. Rare personalities may bridge the 
chasm, but for all that, it stands there fixed in the 
economic and related social facts of class distinction. 

Can there, then, be no real comradeship across the 
barriers of class, no larger social feeling and co-operation 
for the public weal? Must men of means and leisure keep 
themselves entirely to themselves, not mixing freely and 
using their ampler resources for the general welfare? 
We do not think so deplorable a conclusion is warranted. 
But the conditions of effective social service for the 
leisured classes need clear recognition. When the 
Agenda Club first announced its being and intentions, 
we did not conceal certain suspicions roused by the too 
exclusive nature of its appeal. We feared lest it might 
merely lead to a revival of the Ruskinian notion of land- 
lords, captains of industry, and intellectuals assuming 
leadership in all causes of social reform, a movement 
foredoomed to failure. We willingly admit that the 
careful and business-like procedure of this Club of social 
workers goes far to dissipate such doubts. The remark- 
able gathering of friends and supporters which met this 
week at the first annual dinner, drawn from so many 
quarters—art, commerce, finance, education, journalism, 
the Church, the Bar—showed that an idea as audacious 
as it was vague in its inception had “ caught on.’’ This 
idea, as we understand it, is that there exists a vast waste 
of practical reform power, owing to the lack of correlation, 
organisation, and direction among the units and local 
groupings of would-be reformers. By enlisting the energy 
of young men fresh from public schools or universities, 
business men and publicists, men of extensive general in- 
fluence and prestige—such as actors, athletes, preachers, 








schoolmasters—and by so organising these various sources 
of power as to make them all simultaneously available for 
the concentration of effort for some single solid achieve- 
ment, substantial progress can be made. Much genuine 
thought has been expended in imparting definiteness 
and complexity to this vague statement of economy, and 
the response has been a remarkable disclosure of the 
latent qualities of idealism among our hard, practical 
men. An excellent selection has been made for the first 
Agendum—a National Health Week—the object and 
character of which were explained the other night by 
Professor Bostock Hill. The idea is to make a united 
attempt in every centre of the country during a par- 
ticular week to bring together all the agencies and forces 
interested in public health for conference, for co-opera- 
tion, and for the education of the general body of 
citizens. “ The various agencies which it is hoped may 
be brought into work are the public authorities, the 
efficial services, the education committees, and the 
teachers, voluntary health societies and workers, the 
organised societies of the working classes, and last, but 
in some respects most important, the Press.’’ 

No better illustration could be afforded of the 
important work which such a club might do. To make 
a rally of the faith, intelligence, and interest of the whole 
nation through the combined action of all existing 
organisations, in order to give dramatic emphasis to some 
great common task of welfare within the power of our 
people to achieve, is an enterprise of great hope. It is 
primarily a psychological experiment with which the 
religious world has long been familiar under the title 
of “ revivals.’’ There is a wide and growing interést in 
sanitation and hygiene in all ranks of people, and a 
simultaneous national endeavor to inform, heighten, and 
concentrate for action that interest is an exceedingly 
praiseworthy task. It also seems to be the kind of 
social service which best escapes the difficulties to which 
we have drawn attention. For, bringing to the front 
the common needs of humanity, and setting a task in 
which all sorts and conditions of men must co-operate if 
any real progress is to be got, it reduces to a minimum 
class interests and feelings. For though the two 
examples of the efficacy of common organised effort on 
which Dr. Bostock Hill lays stress, the preventive treat- 
ment of consumption and the reduction of infantile 
mortality, lay the heaviest burdens of pain and sorrow 
on the poorer classes, the well-being of the nation as a 
whole is so evidently and so deeply involved, that 
national co-operation for such purposes can only awaken 
feelings of real patriotism in all who take part in such 
a work. 

One hint, perhaps, we may be permitted to offer to 
the members of the Agenda Club. It is that they should 
give less expression to the ideas and sentiment of charity 
and self-sacrifice in presenting their appeals. For this 
presentation of their aims emphasises needlessly and in- 
juriously their dependenege on the class of wealth and 
leisure, so keeping alive the very divergence which, if 
this work is to attain any large success, must be abolished. 
The history of chivalry contains associations of supe- 
riority that are simply poisonous for such a work as is 
here attempted. Though self-sacrifice in some sense must 
ever remain a central and abiding factor in the finest per- 
sonal effort for the good of others, it is best that it should 
be as little prominent as possible in the consciousness of 
those who undertake such work. Unless the sense of 
self-sacrifice can be overborne by a powerful positive 
sense of comradeship, the full social significance of the 
work will never be attained. For sacrifice is always more 
of a dividing than a unifying concept. Now, what is 
most needed here is a displacement of the feeling that we 
are working for the good of others, by the quite different 
feeling that we and others are working for the good of 
all. The collective sentiment of self-expression and positive 
achievement will thus keep in the background the de- 
pressing and inhibiting influences which cling to the idea 
of sacrifice. Let our wealthy leisured men and women do 
good work for social welfare because they feel they want 
to do it, not because they have been got to feel it is 
their duty to want to doit. For only in this way can they 
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work freely with all sorts of other folk in that true 
spirit of equality which it is so difficult and yet so 
essential to establish if the spirit of a service that is 
truly social is to be the operating principle. 





NATURAL MAGIC. 


Man is born for deception, not that he is ignorant but 
that he loves to be deceived. He accounts nothing so 
dull as truth, nothing so delightful as magic, and that 
a mixture of the lie doth ever add pleasure some of the 
novelists know by their sale, and all accurate writers by 
their neglect. One might almost say that man’s decep- 
tion comes of his greatness. Nature does not satisfy 
him, and, compared with the gleaming mysteries of his 
own imaginings, he accounts the regularity of her laws 
a tame concern. Over his head Orion marches, with 
belt pointing always to the misty Pleiades. There go the 
Twins, and there is burning Sirius, and who shall number 
the worlds in a yard of Milky Way? But to the citizen 
born in some suburban hutch upon this revolving atom 
of an earth, whose sun is barely visible to the nearest 
constellation—what to him are the stars in their courses, 
unless they have watched beside his mother’s travail, 
and decreed his destiny before he sucked? From 
Arcturus and Bodétes he demands advice whether to 
teach a Board School or daily to rise and set in the City 
as a clerk; and if it were a question whether he should 
pay the Astronomer Royal at Greenwich or a shabby 
astrologer who promises to astonish and assist in a back- 
room of Holborn, we know which of the two would get 
his half-crown. 

The mysterious, the inexplicable, the short cut of 
miracle, is irresistibly attractive. We clutch at the 
supernatural with the desperate hope of drowning sailors. 
Orators may speak with the tongue of angels; musicians 
may compose harmonies more poignant than the spheres ; 
it is all in the day’s work, and we hardly turn our heads. 
But when Mr. Wilkinson raps through a dining- 
room table some information about his health in another 
world, or when Eliza Cook’s ghost is heard twanging a 
banjo in the air, we stand agape with marvel, and 
Divinity is thought revealed. Take mankind’s existence 
upon earth at the shortest, and assume that less than 
six thousand years divide us from the innocence of Eden ; 
in none of those years has the belief in magic failed, 
or the truth of Nature been accepted as sufficient. In 
proof, we need not go to the savage who sticks an an- 
telope’s skull on a pole outside his hut to avert disaster, 
scatters meal at a comfortable distance to detain the 
evil spirits through the night, and scratches a turtle or 
a cow upon the wall that his hunting may prosper. The 
Stuart age in England was a period of science. It pro- 
duced some of the greatest scientific minds of history. 
For more than a century European thought had turned 
to the interpretation of Nature. The trammels of 
superstition seemed to be broken through. The authority, 
whether of tradition or religion, had ceased to bind. Yet 
read so excellent and sceptical a book as Sir Thomas 
Browne’s investigation of “ Vulgar Errors,” and con- 
jecture from it the condition of mind, not only of the 
vulgar but of the investigator himself. He shrewdly 
examines all manner of popular beliefs, such as that 
crystal is ice strongly congealed; that a diamond can 
only be broken by the blood of a goat; that gold is a 
cheering cordial; that mandrakes spring from the 
ghastly dripping of the gallows; that an elephant has 
no joints; that pea-hens are ashamed of their legs; that 
a toad and a spider, a lion and a cock, regard each other 
with peculiar antipathy; that the chameleon lives only 
on air; that the body weighs heavier before meat than 
after; and many similar fancies firmly held by our 
ancestry and still lingering in country places. But 
he himself not only attributed these false opinions to the 
direct inspiration of Satan (who, to lead us further into 
darkness and entangle us in this maze of error, goes 
so far as to insinuate into men’s minds that there is no 
devil at all ; whereby he begets a security for himself, and 
a careless eye unto the last remunerations)—not only so, 





but he himself, while disputing the hideous origin of 
mandrakes, assumed the production of bees from a 
corrupted ox, of hornets from a corrupted horse, and of 
lice from the humors of man; while, in carefully 
examining the generation of frogs, he defined one species 
as arising spontaneously from putrefaction. So easily 
does even the scientific mind accept an accepted error. 

Perhaps it is in medicine that the clinging to magic 
is most tenacious. It is only natural if that is so, for 
everyone at some time or other hopes to be cured, and 
what goes on under the skin always seems mysterious 
and inexplicable. “ Miraculous’’ is still the common 
description of a sudden cure, and if a remedy is ex- 
plained, it loses half its efficacy. All Christian 
Scientists know that, and a doctor soon finds it out if 
he begins giving explanatory prescriptions to half- 
educated patients, instead of the bottle of “ doctor’s 
stuff.’’ It is through confidence in magic that the 
Chibokwe physician smears the eyes and stomach with 
mingled flour, sand, and spittle for jaundice fever. In 
the same confidence the Homeric heroes, whose courage 
was fortified with onions, rubbed grated cheese into 
their wounds; and in the memoirs of Bertrand du 
Guesclin we read that he thrust the compound fracture 
of his leg into a steaming dunghill to keep it sweet and 
warm while the battle lasted. Inspired by similar hope, 
the Yorkshire people tied part of a sheep’s head round 
a broken knee-cap, and, burying the carcase, expected 
the knee to recover as the carcase rotted. Delight in 
magic is the cause that rocks in Africa, and in India too, 
are polished like toboggan pistes by the sliding of 
innumerable barren women ; and delight in magic is the 
reason why the fields on each side of our railways are 
disfigured by hoardings recommending Pale Pills for 
Pink People, the Scavenger’s Soap for Scorbutic Skins, 
and similar appeals to faith. Whether the advertised 
cures are good or bad in themselves makes little 
difference. They affect no more appeal to reason than a 
party cry. It is to the longing for the supernatural— 
the passion for miracle—that they appeal. Explain that 
a little strychnine and ginger beaten up with vaseline 
(or whatever else the compound happens to be) is really 
rather comforting to the inside, and the charm is fled, 
just as it would be if you cried “ Markets! ’’ instead of 
“ Empire! ’’ at election time. 

Understanding mankind’s yearning for the miracu- 
lous, and its easy acceptance of incomprehensible 
tradition, we may realise the violent and bewildered 
opposition against which Lister, as a young doctor and 
investigator of nature, had to contend. We should have 
called the opposition pig-headed, except that opposition 
to every newly-discovered truth is so universal that the 
word would reduce all humanity to the level of swine. 
Perhaps ‘‘ horse-headed’’ would be a more compli- 
mentary and truer word; for the horse is a creature of 
cast-iron conservatism, shying at every unaccustomed 
post or ditch or cart, but contemplating even motors and 
cannon with apathetic indifference after a little use. 
Every new truth, idea, or movement must count upon 
the suspicion, dislike, and startled hostility of horse- 
headed man. The opposition has usually been most 
violent in theology ; but it is violent in social life, and, 
as we have seen, it is always likely to be violent in 
medicine. For the cure of the body naturally comes next 
to the cure of the soul, and is sometimes esteemed before 
it. Lister lived long enough to wear down the rancor 
and contempt that greeted his introduction of antiseptic 
treatment, and subsequently of aseptic surgery, into 
this country. He has died in full fame, honored as we 
suppose no master of healing has ever been honored 
before. It is a well-known saying that within the last 
fifty years his genius has saved more lives than Napoleon 
lost. Unhappily, it does not follow that his popular 
glory equals Napoleon’s. Herbert Spencer would still 
be justified in his sneer at public fame ‘when Jenner’s 
statue was banished to obscurity in order to make room 
for the statue of somé fighting man who had been 
engaged in killing people while vaccination was saving 
them. But yet, as the rewards of salutary genius go, 
Lord Lister had his fill of them, The opposition of 
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ignorance, of frightened habit, and even of the worship 
of magic, faded away, and he lived to see his triumph. 
In his service, his age, his fame, and the security 
of his final triumph, he might be compared with Darwin, 
or, more closely, with Pasteur. To all three it fell to 
remove something arbitrary, sudden, magical, or 
“ spontaneous ’’—something that Aristotle would have 
called “ vain ’’—from the conception of Nature, and all 
three defeated the hosts of accepted tradition. But 
every pioneer in the advance of thought is not so 
fortunate, and as an instance we would call to mind the 
Dr. Semelweiss, of Vienna, whose discovery was almost 
the same as Lister’s own, and was made at the same time. 
As so often happens with great conceptions, the idea 
of antiseptics lay brooding in many minds at once. In 
his Maternity Hospital, Semelweiss lay wakeful, listening 
to the groans and cries of the “cases’’ as they were 
brought in, and knowing, as some of them also knew, 
that sixty per cent. would die—die of “ milk fever,’’ as it 
was conveniently called. Why should they die—die in 
greater numbers in that wing than in the other, where mid- 
wives instead of medical students attended the deliveries ? 
The midwives were at least as dirty as the students. It 
could not simply be dirt. But the students came direct 
from the dissecting-rooms to the childbirths. Might 
not that have something to do with it? It might be 
worth trying, and he tried. The students were excluded, 
or “ disinfected ’’’; the death-rate rapidly fell. “ All 
nonsense!” cried the other professors; “all this talk 
about germs and infections is the wildest nonsense. 
Women die of milk-fever. It is like magic; it may 
come or it may not; it may develop or it may evanesce. 
If they die, they die of milk-fever, as it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be. No new-fangled 
quackery of washing and carbolic acid for us, thank 
you! ”’ 
"So they raved, possessed by magic and abhorrence 
of truth. They were no duller, no more obstinate or 
perverted than mankind usually is when some new per- 
ception of thought, or life, or knowledge comes into 
the fixed orbit of its vision. They hounded Semelweiss 
to insanity and death with their ridicule and hatred. 
But that is no unusual treatment for the discoverer of 
undetected truth, and if people insist on exposing magic, 
examining prejudices, and disturbing settled convictions, 
one does not see what other fate they can expect. If 
Lord Lister had died in the ’sixties of last century, 
his fate would have appeared exactly the same, and his 
reputation no higher, although the most vital part of his 
life-work had then already been accomplished. 





Contemporaries. 


I, 
DR. FAIRBAIRN. 


Ir is a far cry from Oxford to Bathgate, but both places 
represent forces that were active in moulding the life 
and thought of Andrew Martin Fairbairn. He was a 
Scotsman to the core, born and nursed in the simple 
piety and keen intellectual atmosphere of the hardy 
North, and with the blood of the Covenanters in his 
veins. But for more than twenty years Oxford was his 
home. There he did the great work of his life, and 
there he found full scope for all his varied powers. His 
parents were members of the sternly Calvinistic Burgher 
churches, but their son was trained at the Theological 
Academy of the Evangelical Union under its great leader, 
Dr. James Morison. He had previously passed through 
Edinburgh University, and for a short time he studied 
under Dorner in Berlin. These different associations 
determined the bent of his mind in the direction of the 
history and philosophy of religion, and identified him 
with the Congregational form of Church government. 
He became minister of the E. U. Church at Bathgate, and 
beat out for himself, not without doubts and struggles, 
the faith and the theology which he afterwards preached 
with such singular power. The twelve years of the 





Bathgate ministry were his real time of preparation. 
He gave himself whole-heartedly to his pastorate and 
to the work of preaching, and, in after days, he used 
to draw many an apt lesson for his students from the 
rich experiences of his Church life. But he had set 
himself to become a theologian, and he used the quiet 
and leisure at his command to make himself master of 
the whole field of theological learning. He brought to 
the task a tireless industry, an extraordinary mental 
acuteness and grasp, and a memory that let nothing 
escape. The first fruits of his labor was the book 
entitled “Studies in the History and Philosophy of 
Religion,’’ in some respects the best and most original 
that he wrote. He broke new ground in it, and laid 
the foundation for all the work that he afterwards accom- 
plished in historical and philosophical theology. This 
book, with some lectures he gave in Edinburgh on Races 
in Religion, marked him out as one destined to become 
a leader in religious thought. 

In 1872 he removed to the E. U. Church in St. 
Paul’s Street, Aberdeen, and there he at once won 
reputation as a preacher, and became a powerful in- 
fluence with the more thoughtful students in the Univer- 
sity. There are many in Aberdeen to-day who remember 
the stir produced by his preaching, and who found in it 
the beginning of a wider intellectual outlook and a more 
vivid spiritual life. After some four years in Aberdeen, 
Fairbairn was claimed by English Congregationalism, 
and became Principal of Airedale College, Bradford. He 
threw himself with immense ardor into the work of 
training men for the ministry, and this became hence- 
forward the main business of his life. He was fitted for 
it by temperament as well as by his learning. He had 
that gift of sympathy which makes the born teacher, 
and he was himself a student to the end. It was im- 
possible to talk with him without discovering that he had 
been through the furnace of doubt, and that he knew 
what was in the heart of a man. He was wonderfully 
patient with the dull and slow-minded, but slackness, 
indifference, and pretentiousness roused him to scornful 
wrath. When he came to England he was needed. 
Theologically, the Free Churches were just emerging 
from a condition of dogmatic slumber. The old founda- 
tions were being shaken and men were everywhere casting 
round for a new standpoint and a fresh vision. How 
admirably Fairbairn dealt with the situation may be 
seen in the addresses comprising the two books, “ The 
City of God,’’ and “ Religion in History and in the Life 
of To-day.” Here he met destructive criticism on its 
own ground, and by his philosophical reconstruction 
gave to the religious life of the time the new impulse 
it needed. In some respects the very timeliness of his 
work was a disadvantage. He became himself part of 
the history he made, and his theology belongs to an 
epoch rather than to all time. He was conscious of this 
himself and willingly sacrificed himself to the need of the 
hour, hoping to have leisure afterwards for the larger 
task. But when the leisure came his strength was not 
equal to his desires. 

In 1886 the Congregationalists determined to 
transfer Spring Hill College from Birmingham to 
Oxford, that they might establish there a centre of Free 
Church life, and a theological college in close touch with 
the University. To many this seemed then rather a 
desperate enterprise, and Fairbairn was felt to be the 
one man who could undertake it with any hope of 
success. He accepted the task as his chosen mission, and 
as the means of realising his most cherished ideals. In 
those early days at Oxford the true greatness of the 
man became manifest. He had to face not a little 
criticism and even opposition among his friends in the 
churches, and he was confronted at Oxford by a situation 
that was as strange as it was delicate. But he carried 
the thing through with the most cheerful courage and 
the most unfailing tact. His public lectures at once 
attracted the more thoughtful undergraduates, and it 
was not long before the common rooms discovered in this 
rugged little Scotsman a master mind and a most 
eloquent tongue. Fairbairn was always a remarkable 
talker. He had read everything, and seemed to 
remember everything he read, and he never touched a 
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subject without going to the heart of it. At this time, 
too, he was at his best as a preacher, and when the 
College Chapel was opened, he gave of his best there. 
It may safely be said that Oxford had never heard any- 
thing quite like it. The sermons were long, argu- 
mentative, and theological. The style was rough and 
often labored. But there was about the man an intensity 
of conviction and a large simplicity of faith that arrested 
and held fast his hearers. He set himself to combat 
directly the prevalent agnosticism of the time and to build 
up a brilliant apologetic on the place and power of 
religion in history and life, and on the supremacy and 
centrality of Jesus Christ. 

To his own students, Fairbairn was both master 
and father in one. In the class-room and seminar he 
never lost the man and the minister in the theologian. 
Amid the most scholastic disquisitions he would break 
off into fascinating “ asides,’’ and show, in the most 
unexpected way, the relation of his subject to 
experience and to life. He set his men an example of 
patient industry, careful scholarship, and sane criti- 
cism, by which they could not fail to profit. Those 
who were associated with him in the early days of 
Mansfield were made to feel that they were partners in 
a great enterprise, that they had a great responsibility 
to bear, and that they were making history. There 
are men all over the world to-day who will mourn his 
death as a personal bereavement, the loss of one to 
whom they owe the noblest inspiration of their lives. 

During his time at Oxford he was full of public 
activities. He held lectureships in Scotland, America, 
and India. He served on two Royal Commissions, and 
was among the founders and first members of the 
British Academy. He shaped the Theological Depart- 
ment of the Welsh University, and did great service 
as a leader of the Free Churches. His pen was 
constantly at work, and he contributed regularly to the 
“Contemporary Review,’’ the “ Speaker,’’ and THE 
Nation. A list of these more fugitive writings would 
show better than anything else the extraordinary range 
of his interest. It was early in the Oxford days that he 
published his ‘Christ in Modern Theology,’’ the most 
characteristic and the most widely influential of his 
books. Together with his “Studies in the Life of 
Christ,’’ it marked a new departure in Christology. 
Later came “ Catholicism, Roman and Anglican,’’ the 
fruit of a long controversy with Cardinal Newman; 
“The Philosophy of the Christian Religion,’’ and, 
towards the close of his life, ‘ Studies in Religion and 
Theology,’ a reprint of some of his earlier writings. 
It was always Fairbairn’s hope to write his magnum 
opus on comparative religion, the subject in which he 
was most keenly interested, and ‘to which he had given 
the study of a lifetime. But he obeyed other and more 
immediately pressing calls, and now that hope will never 
be realised. 

His published work gives a masterly presentation of 
theology in its historical and philosophical aspects. It 
disposed finally of the influence of the Tiibingen school 
of criticism, and re-read Christian history in the light of 
a new philosophical principle. Fairbairn had come 
under the powerful influence of Hegel at an early stage, 
and he remained a Hegelian totheend. It was to Hegel 
that he owed the wide range of his vision and his historic 
and speculative interest. His theology never really got 
beyond the Vermittlung or Mediation stage, but, under 
these limits, it was always fruitful and inspiring. It 
may be said that Fairbairn never fully appreciated the 
work of Ritschl and his school, but he was by no means 
without sympathy for the wide experimental method and 
attitude. In his own mind he never failed to relate his 
theology to life, and the strength of his appeal to his 
students lay in the fact that he made theology a living 
thing. On the whole, his work was more critical than 
constructive, and more rational than experimental, but 
he prepared the way for the reconstruction which the 
newer historical method and the more recent psychology 
are making necessary. 

Fairbairn was a great religious force, as well as a 
thinker and student. He believed profoundly in the 





adage, “ Pectus facit theologum.”” He was a devout 
soul, with a great reverence for the things of God, and 
a Puritan love for simplicity of worship. The deep 
sincerity of his nature and his lowly piety were evidenced 
in his conduct of public worship, especially among simple 
country folk. He knew their needs and felt with them, 
and those who only heard him preach to University 
audiences had no conception of the real heart of the 
man. To know him was to love him, and was, at the 
same time, to be lost in admiration for his encyclopedic 
knowledge, and for the wide range of his interests. He 
was a convinced Nonconformist and always ready to 
fight the battle of liberty, intellectual and religious. To 
him it was no sacrifice, but rather an honor and a proud 
claim, to wear the mantle of the Covenanters and 
Puritans of old. He had a great reverence for history, 
and sought to recreate for his own time all that was best 
and most fruitful in the past. 
W. B. SELsIz. 


II. 
FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 


Tue death of Frederic Seebohm removes a venerable 
figure who, without being a historian of the first rank 
or indeed a historian by profession at all, none the less 
produced work of rare merit and enduring importance. 
His first book, “The Oxford Reformers: Colet, 
Erasmus, and More,’’ published in 1867, at once took 
rank among the best historical monographs in the 
language, combining wide and lightly borne learning 
with genuine literary feeling. This fascinating study of 
the three friends who inaugurated the English Renais- 
sance and sought to reform the Church on conservative 
lines is as fresh and indispensable as ever. Though 
chronological order has at last been introduced into the 
chaotic correspondence of Erasmus, no adequate 
biography of the prince of scholars exists in any lan- 
guage. The careers of Colet and More have been minutely 
investigated ; but Seebohm’s intimate picture of their 
happy and fruitful co-operation has never been rivalled. 
A cheap edition of the earliest and most delightful of 
his books would be a fitting memorial to the dead scholar. 
The story of the Oxford Reformers ends with the 
death of Colet in 1519, when the thunder of the Re- 
formation was beginning to reverberate throughout 
Europe. The little volume, curiously entitled “ The Era 
of the Protestant Revolution,’’ written for a popular 
series in 1874, may be regarded in one aspect as a con- 
tinuation. No more comprehensive survey of the six- 
teenth century has ever been written than this admirable 
sketch, which succeeds in conveying, in simple language 
and without any parade of erudition, the many-sidedness 
and far-reaching results of the great upheaval. 
Though “The Oxford Reformers’’ is Seebohm’s 
most perfect work, he won European reputation in a 
widely different field of research. “ The English Village 
Community,’’ published in 1883, is one of the half-dozen 
most important English historical works of its time. 
He defined the book as “an attempt to get English 
economic history on right lines by trying to solve the 
question whether it began with the freedom or the 
serfdom of the masses of the people.” The theory of the 
Mark, patented in Germany and imported by Kemble, 
had ruled almost without challenge in England till it 
received its death-blow from Seebohm. Starting from the 
familiar manorial system of the later Middle Ages, he 
traced its main features back by slow stages through 
Domesday and the Anglo-Saxon centuries to the Roman 
occupation. The Roman villa, he maintained, was a direct 
ancestor of the medieval manor ; the village community 
was a Latin, not a Teutonic, creation. Thus Seebohm 
ranged himself decisively with Palgrave and the 
Romanists who had been engaged in unceasing battle 
with the Germanists ever since Eichhorn and Savigny 
inaugurated the historical study of law in the first decade 
of the nineteenth century. 
The appearance of “The English Village Com- 
munity ’’ was an event of the first importance. _Its 
realistic picture of medieval husbandry, its massive 
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scholarship, its skilful marshalling of the evidence for 
servile origins, rendered it singularly impressive. For 
a time it seemed as if Seebohm’s charge had swept the 
Germanists from the field. To-day, thirty years later, 
we are better able to measure its influence and assess 
its merits. Thanks mainly to the brilliant researches 
of Vinogradoff and Maitland and to a more systematic 
study of “ Domesday,’’ we know that Seebohm’s 
manorial theory was only a little less false than that 
of the Mark which he overthrew. The chain of evidence, 
which looked so complete, contained yawning gaps. 
Facts of equal importance and of a wholly different 
orientation are overlooked. In a word, where Seebohm 
found a single dominating system descending unbroken 
from Roman times, we discover a number of types, a 
complex of legal and social relationships, varying not 
only with the centuries but with the locality. Closely 
resembling his famous contemporary, Fustel de 
Coulanges, in his habits of mind not less than in his 
historical conclusions, Seebohm possessed an extra- 
ordinary power of working in high relief while shutting 
his eyes to evidence that pointed to less sharply defined 
outlines. Despite its exaggerations, however, “ The 
English Village Community ”’ threw a flood of light on 
medieval England, and powerfully influenced even those 
who cannot accept it as a complete solution of a per- 
plexing problem. 

Seebohm’s later years were devoted to further 
researches in the same little-worked field of economic 
and legal origins. His “Tribal System in Wales” 
examined in detail a topic at which the earlier work 
had merely glanced. His picture of the contrasted 
system of life and law was scarcely less striking and 
powerful than that of the English manor; but as the 
task was rather an exploration of an unknown world 
than the overthrow of an accepted tradition, it excited 
far less interest and provoked less controversy. His 
third work, “Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law,’’ 
discusses certain questions which arose out of his earlier 
volumes. If, like Maine, Seebohm was too apt to 
generalise from insufficient evidence and to build 
imposing structures on somewhat insecure foundations, 
his works are none the less peculiarly stimulating, and 
his name will always rank among the pioneers of social 
and institutional history. 

G. P. Goocu. 





Letters from Abroad. 





THE PRESIDENCY OF THE REICHSTAG AND 
LORD HALDANE’S VISIT. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Never since the new German Empire came 
into existence has the election of the Presidents of the 
Reichstag caused so much stir or been a question of 
such great import as was this time the case. 

According to its rules, the Reichstag elects at its 
assembling a President and two Vice-Presidents to 
conduct its deliberations, to preserve order, and to 
represent the Reichstag to the outer world. The 
rights of the President equal in most respects the 
rights of the Speaker in the British House of Commons. 
The Vice-Presidents are, by the rules, only the deputies of 
the President, not his co-ordained colleagues. They 
have to act as his substitutes, but they do not form 
with him a real collegiate body. Notwithstanding this, 
the occupation of the three posts has generally been 
regarded as a question to be settled according to the 
political composition of the Reichstag. Sometimes the 
three have, to a certain extent, formed a homogeneous 
body, i.e., the President and the Vice-Presidents were 
taken from those parties which together formed the 
majority of the Reichstag, as against a more or less 
disunited minority. But if such a close majority or 
predominant coalition did not exist, the Reichstag 
elected a mixed body of Presidents—a Geschaftsprisidium, 





as the expression runs—the President being taken 
from the largest group, the first Vice-President from the 
second, and the second Vice-President from the third 
largest group. In this case, however, the Social Demo- 
crats were excluded, for they were regarded as ineligible, 
because they refused to allow their representatives to 
take part in the usual visits of the three Presidents to 
the Kaiser, and because as a body they did not join in the 
cheers for the Emperor which were called for by one 
of the Presidents. 

But the larger the representation of Social Demo- 
crats in the Reichstag grew, the more difficult it became 
to refuse to the party one of the posts in the presidency. 
The refusal could only be upheld as long as there existed 
a majority of members united in the conviction that the 
“subversive tendencies ’’ of Social Democracy and its 
opposition to the Monarchy deprived it of the claim 
to full rights in the Reichstag. Twice, in 1898 and 
1903, the recognition of the right of Social Democrats 
to the nomination of a Vice-President was made 
dependent upon their readiness to let such a Vice- 
President, if elected, take part in the visits to the Court. 
But on both occasions this was firmly refused. The 
Social Democrats were ready to fulfil all the obligations 
prescribed by the legal rules of the House, but they 
did not feel compelled to take part in Court functions, 
on which the rules are silent. Thus the admission of a 
Social Democrat in both years fell to the ground. 

Now, as the last General Election was of a character 
quite different from that of any former electior one 
was justified in looking forward to the election of the 
Presidents with a certain amount of curiosity. Would 
it confirm the decisions of the electorate outside the 
House, or would it bluntly disavow them? 

The prevailing feature of this year’s General 
Election has been that, for the first time, the Liberal 
parties and the Social Democrats have fought shoulder to 
shoulder against the Catholics of the Centre and the 
Conservatives with their allies. Only a minority of the 
National Liberals have been elected by compromises 
with the Clerico-Conservatives against the Social 
Democrats. How would they behave, and what would 
their influence be in a test division between the forces 
of the whole Left and those of the whole Right of the 
Reichstag? This was the great question. The parties 
of the Left—Social Democrats, Progressists, National 
Liberals, and Peasant Leaguers—number together about 
202 members, out of a total of 397, so that a few 
“ wobblers ’’ or the eighteen Poles could turn the scale. 
And the election of the Presidents took the character of 
a measurement of forces. 

From the outset the Progressists or Populists have 
recognised the claim of the 110 Social Democrats to a 
post in the Presidency, and accepted their readiness 
to fulfil the legal rules of the House as sufficient. After 
some hesitation, the majority of the National Liberals, 
led by Herr Bassermann and Herr Paasche, did the 
same. But having a goodly number of weak-kneed 
members in their party, they doubted whether a 
Presidency of none but members of the Left would 
turn out efficient and durable. Hence they approached 
the Centre. The leaders of that party are astute 
tacticians, and they declared for a mixed or business 
Presidency, which would include a Social Democrat— 
provided the latter would accept the obligation to go 
to Court as a condition sine qua non. Without this 
assurance they, as strong Monarchists, could not consent, 
they said, to a Social Democrat being made President or 
Vice-President of the Reichstag. In face of the known 
opposition of the Social Democrats to these visits, this 
was practically to push this party roughly aside and 
to split the coalition of the Liberal groups, since the 
Populists did not mean to break with the Social 
Democrats. Faced by this alternative, the National 
Liberals decided to throw in their lot with the other 
parties of the Left. It was proposed to make a National 
Liberal the President, a Social Democrat the first Vice- 
President, and a Populist the second Vice-President. 

By the realisation of this arrangement a great step 
forward to Parliamentary Government would have been 
achieved, viz., the partition of the Reichstag into two 
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distinct camps, corresponding in the trend of their policy 
to the two great coalitions in the House of Commons. All 
former coalitions of majorities in the Reichstag con- 
tained groups strongly opposed to the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people. But this time a coalition 
appeared on the horizon, of which the majority are 
decided adherents of that principle, and no section of 
which is opposed to its fundamental idea. 

Thanks mainly to the indecision of the National 
Liberals, that coalition has not yet been completely 
formed. The Social Democrats, as the strongest group 
of the parties of the Left, would have been entitled to 
the post of the President. Yet they were ready to waive 
this right in favor of the Liberals, if these latter would 
guarantee them the election of a Social Democrat as the 
first Vice-President. But the National Liberals did not 
see their way to give that assurance. Consequently, the 
Social Democrats felt compelled to put forward from their 
own ranks a candidate for the post of the President; 
and they unanimously nominated their veteran leader, 
August Bebel. The election of the President thus 
* became, in a double sense, a measurement of forces. 

Whither it has led is known. The candidate of 
the Liberals, with 88 votes against 110 of the Social 
Democrats and 185 of the Blue-Black Block, was thrown 
out, and the ballot between the two latter resulted in 
the election of the candidate of the Blue-Blacks, Pro- 
fessor Spahn, of the Centre, as President by 196 votes; 
August Bebel receiving 175 votes. 

But the victory of the Blue-Blacks was only nominal 
and ephemeral. The votes by which Herr Spahn was 
elected do not represent half the members of the 
Reichstag, and included the votes of the Poles, who 
had felt. bound to support the Centre in the nomination 
of the President, but who otherwise refuse to ally them- 
selves with the Blue-Blacks. And, indeed, when the 
Reichstag proceeded to the election of the first, Vice- 
President, the 188 votes given to the Social Democrat, 
Herr Scheidemann, included a number of Polish votes. 
The votes of the Blue-Blacks fell from 196 to 174, so 
that Herr Scheidemann was elected. Professor Paasche, 
a member of the more advanced section of the National 
Liberals, became second Vice-President, with 274, 
against a number of split votes, the Centre handing in 
blank papers. This latter party resolved at once not to 
accept the situation. The next morning it was officially 
announced that Professor Spahn would resign. When 
this letter reaches you, the telegraph will have informed 
you who is to be his successor. At present the balance 
vacillates between Prince Schaneich-Carolath, a Silesian 
Liberal Grandee, and Herr Paasche. If the former 
becomes President, either a progressive Populist or a 
Liberal Conservative will be elected second Vice- 
President. The Whiggish section of the National 
Liberals prefer the latter in order to bridge over the 
abyss created between the middle-class parties. But 
no such desire exists in the ranks of the more advanced 
National Liberals, the Populists, and the Social 
Democrats. These want to have the political air cleared 
and not made turbid anew. 

If they succeed, and a distinct Presidency of the 
Left is formed, the office will certainly not be an easy 
one. It may at any moment be abruptly ended by a 
desertion of Whiggish National Liberals, or by a great 
dispute between the three chief parties of the Left. 
But this danger must not be exaggerated. Throughout 
the transactions the Populists have shown the most 
praiseworthy firmness in standing by the Social Demo- 
crats, and the great majority of the National Liberals 
do not seem inclined to desert their Populist allies. 
The General Elections have shown that a Liberalism 
which does not reach the working classes is condemned to 
remain an insignificant factor in German politics. On 
the other hand, the Social Democrats are sufficiently 
experienced politicians not to quarrel with their 
neighbors without serious provocation. They know 
what they can expect from the Liberals, and where the 
line between themselves and the former must be drawn. 

The hope of the reactionaries was and is that the 
proposals of increased armaments announced in the 
speech from the Throne will again see Social Democrats 





and National Liberals strongly opposing each other, and 
will thus bring their entente to an end. It is, indeed, a 
matter upon which a united stand of the parties of the 
Left is at present impossible. Social Democrats will 
not budge an inch from their opposition to the mad 
and pernicious race in armaments, and the German 
Liberals are not yet cured of their belief in the necessity 
of that race. But if in this respect the Liberals are not 
better than the Blue-Blacks, they are no worse than the 
Clericals and the Conservatives. It is a subject 
in regard to which the Social Democrats stand alone, 
and know that they are standing alone. Con- 
sequently, the grouping of parties in regard to home 
politics need not necessarily be influenced by these 
differences. For we are not yet face to face with the 
question of forming a genuine governmental Block. 
What has been obtained is—to repeat the word—an 
entente, a combination for the fight against reaction and 
for the conquest of political reform. 

It is not much, but it is a great step forward in the 
direction of a sound political cleavage. And if, during 
the time of its achievement, the tension between Germany 
and Great Britain can effectively be terminated, further 
steps will be made possible. Also, from this point of 
view, Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin happens to have 
taken place at the rigkt moment. Everything that is 
told us about the purport of his visit may not be true. 
But the mere fact that the journey was undertaken tells a 
tale that will work on many minds. Against it the 
endeavors of the maniacs for armaments to make out a 
new case against Great Britain from certain passages of 
Mr. Churchill’s Glasgow speech will prove futile. After 
all, the desire for a relaxation of the great burden is 
general.— Yours, &c., 

Ep. BernsTeEIN. 

Schéneberg, Berlin, 

February 10th, 1912. 





Communication. 


RURAL HOUSING: A PLEA FOR ACTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The great feature of present progress lies in 
the attention that is being directed towards the Unit in the 
State. The care of the Unit is the great feature of modern 
Liberalism, for it realises that the greatest asset of a State 
is a healthy, a happy, and a contented population. 

It is environment and heredity that make a man what 
he is, and by improving environment we shall, to a great 
extent, influence heredity. And one of the ways to improve 
environment is to better the housing condition of our people. 
For the aged we have provided pensions; in the school, the 
child is more and more receiving the care and attention of the 
State ; by State Insurance we shall do much to lessen illness 
and disease and all its terrors. But, great and beneficial 
as are these Acts, how far greater, how far more beneficial, 
would they be to a well-housed population! 

The old-age pensioner, freed from the rheumatism of 
his damp cottage, would be longer available for the world’s 
work ; the child, taught hygiene in the school, could put it 
into practice in the home; there would be less illness and 
disease, and therefore less calls upon the funds of National 
Insurance. 

I shall deal with the housing problem in rural districts, 
for it is there my experience lies. 

Little further proof is necessary as to the lack of proper 
accommodation in our villages, nor as to the evil state of 
many existing cottages. But it is doubtful if even yet the 
real seriousness of the question is fully realised. I quote 
from the report of a County Medical Officer of Health on a 
village in the Home Counties: ‘‘ The life of a considerable 
number (of cottages) cannot be more than twenty years.’’ This 
was seven years ago. He points out that he found in the 
village no cottages with more than two bedrooms, “ Most of 
the cottages I saw would before long afford insufficient accom- 
modation for their present inmates,” and he then proceeds to 
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show that, as the population of the village is increasing by 
four or five every year, there is no alternative but for the 
young people to emigrate, unless cottages are built. 

“I found many a young man could not get married, be- 
cause of the want of houses,’’ a local parish councillor says 
in evidence. 

In this particular area, after some six years of continu- 
ous effort, a scheme has at last been produced, and adopted 
by the Local Government Board, under which cottages will 
be built and let at from 4s. to 4s. 3d. per week, and will be 
entirely self-supporting. 

So far so good—and Mr. Burns’s Act will do much to 
help solve the Housing Question all over the country. But 
the work is only half completed. Cottages with anything like 
proper accommodation cannot be erected much under £150 
apiece ; and at this price, allowing for other expenses—as 
the acquisition of land, fees, etc.—the lowest possible rent 
at which such a cottage could be let is from 4s. to 4s. 3d. per 
week. 

Such a rent can be paid by many factory workers and 
piece workers in our villages, men earning more than £1 a 
week. But for those who cannot pay 4s. a week, we have 
so far found no remedy. These are, moreover, the people for 
whom it is most necessary that something should be done. 
They are at present the worst housed, and they are the vast 
majority of our rural population. Out of seventy-four 
cottages in the village I have already referred to, fifty-six 
are reported let at a rental of less than 4s. per week, and 
eleven more at 4s., leaving only seven cottages at a higher 
rental. So that, out of seventy-four dwellings, sixty-seven 
are let at a rental too low to allow of other cottages being 
built under the Act to let at the present rate of rent paid in 
the village, and the cottagers are, on the whole, quite unable 
to pay a higher rent than they do now. 

Thus, under the Housing and Town Planning Act, we 
could only supply, roughly, two-fifteenths of the population 
with new cottages which they could afford to live in. 

What, then, is the remedy? How can we supply the 
poorer and greater portion of our rural population with 
decent accommodation at a reasonable rental? The diffi- 
culty of providing cheap and good accommodation for agri- 
cultural laborers has to a very large extent been met in 
Ireland by a series of Acts, extending from 1881 to 1898. 

The rural emigration from Ireland was steadily drawing 
away the best and ablest of her sons, and the cause of this 
was, to a large extent, attributed to the lack of decent cot- 
tages in the rural districts. Anyone who has visited Ireland 
can bear testimony to the shocking condition of many of 
these hovels. Some drastic remedy had to be applied if the 
disease was not to prove fatal, and about 40,000 cottages have 
been erected in Ireland under the Housing Acts in the 
course of the last twenty-five years. 

The cost of erection is about £175 per cottage, which 
includes the land, so much as an acre being in many cases 
attached to a dwelling. 

The rent varies from 9d. to 1s. 6d. per week, and such a 
low rent is arrived at by spreading the repayment of the 
loan over a very long series of years. Sometimes the rates 
are called upon to make up deficits, and certain Treasury 
grants have also been made for the purpose. 

It has thus been found possible to meet this great need 
in Ireland, and to a very large extent, successfully. Wages 
are so much higher in the rural districts of England than 
they are in Ireland that the lowest rent need not be less than 
2s. 6d. per week, and this would greatly facilitate any similar 
scheme in this country. 

Ireland’s need may have been greater than England’s 
in the past years ; now, assuredly, England’s is greater than 
the Emerald Isle’s. 

There appears no reasonable objection to the State and 
local authorities building and owning cottages ; private enter- 
prise has had long enough in which to meet the need, and 
it has lamentably failed to do what is required. A healthy 
community is such a valuable asset that the State is per- 
fectly justified in doing all in its power to stamp out disease. 

We have done, and are doing, all things, except, perhaps, 
the most important, to effect this purpose. We insist on the 
notification of many diseases, on conformity to by-laws, we 
have introduced medical inspection into the school; and 
yet we have hesitated to touch the root of the evil, for the 











forces of privilege and private ownership might suffer in the 
contact. 

We are at last, however, realising that the reform I urge 
lies at the very root of our national health and prosperity ; 
and we have now a Government in power, keenly alive to the 
social needs of the age, and willing, yea, anxious, to do all 
that in it lies to strengthen the physique, the morale of the 
nation, to help those in need, to right the wrong. 

It is not too much, then, to hope, nay, even confidently to 
expect, that those sympathetic eyes and ears in the Ad- 
ministration will before long be turned to deal with, and to 
solve, the problem that lies before us.—Yours, &c., 

Hue Aronson. 

February 12th, 1912. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE ENTANGLEMENT OF THE CHURCH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—May I express my emphatic agreement with, and 
admiration and thanks for, your article “ The Entanglement 
of the Church”? Will you let me give you one of my 
experiences? I live just outside a large village in the 
Midlands, where there is no resident squire, where the 
sanitary and hygienic conditions of cottages in more than 
half the village are appalling; it would be cruel to lodge 
pigs in some of them. Many of the owners of these cottages 
are members of the Parish Council, some of them are Non- 
conformists, and, I regret to say, many of them call them- 
selves Radicals and Liberals. 

A Local Government Board Inspector came last year, in 
company with the Local District Medical Officer, whose 
interest it was to show him as little as possible, and I need 
not say that the inspection was perfunctory; but, in spite 
of this, the Inspector issued a report strongly condemnatory 
of the state of things, and timidly suggested the usual 
recommendations of drainage and a supply of good water. 
The Parish Council met after the publication of this report, 
and it was carried, with only one dissentient (myself), 
“That the recommendations of this L. G. Sanitary Inspector 
be carried out, provided it could be done without any extra 
charge on the rates, and that the Rural District Council be 
notified accordingly.” 

I proposed an amendment to eliminate the proviso, point- 
ing out the folly of it. No one seconded me! There the 
matter dropped, and it only awaits an epidemic to break 
out, when, without any exaggeration, the village will be 
decimated ; meanwhile, many villagers are drinking sewage 
water. Some of the children in this village compare un- 
favorably in physique with the children in the worst slums 
of the East-end of London! 

Now comes my point. The vicar of this parish is an 
extreme Ritualist, devoting himself strenuously and solely 
to the services of his church, keeping strictly aloof from 
any interest in the physical and moral well-being of his 
parish ; he only preaches on abstruse questions of doctrine 
and the wickedness of not attending services. His living is a 
small one, but he has private means. He is out of touch with 
his parishioners, who are opposed to his Ritualistic practices, 
and at Easter Vestries he has repeatedly refused to modify 
them. Now, I am myself a Radical, and what might be 
called a Broad Churchman, but not much attached to any 
church. The vicar I know voted Tory at the last two 
elections, and is so far political that he was dragged out of a 
sick-bed to register his Tory vote at the penultimate 
election. 

At the last election for parish councillors, in spite of 
all this, I took the trouble of going to see my vicar, and 
urged him to allow me to nominate him as a candidate for 
the Parish Council. I pointed out all the various reasons 
why I thought it was absolutely necessary that he should 
emerge out of his shell and try and do what was possible 
for the social and moral amelioration of the parish, as an 
independent force to protect the poor and the children 
against those cottage proprietors, whose sole raison d’étre 
in the Parish Council was to keep down rates and look after 
themselves. I said, very much in the words of your article, 
that it was an imperative duty on his part to recognise and 
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act up to the position his promise implied, if not expressed, 
when he took Orders and undertook the charge of this 
parish. 

I might as well have appealed to Buddha. He said, 
“No; I must decline to meddle in any way with the local 
and mundane affairs of the parish or the village. The 
Bishops have—in my opinion, very wisely—issued a circular 
advising incumbents not to participate in the secular affairs 
of their parishes, and not to mix themselves in local politics 
or paltry sanitary questions. By that advice I intend to 
abide.” 

I could only reply by expressing ignorance of any such 
circular, and my abhorrence of such sentiments, and I 
asked him how long it was that he had so suddenly 
shown such respect for the wishes of his Diocesan, 
seeing that he was constantly infringing the law 
and the wishes of his Bishop in his ultra~-High Church 
services, by the flagrant use of vestments and incense, which 
was so repugnant to the sense of the mass of his parishioners. 
He could not reply. How many country parishes are there 
throughout England and Wales where this state of things 
exists? The vicar of whom I speak would not be likely 
to see your article, nor do I think he ever reads any 
paper of literary merit, so I have sent it to him and asked 
him to read it; but it is hopeless to expect that he would 
understand it, much less benefit by it.—Yours, &c., 

One CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS. 

February 10th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In your eloquent article entitled “The Entangle- 
ment of the Church ” you speak of making a faithful endeavor 
to understand the spiritual nature of the great reforms of 
our day, and to recognise in them the special avenues of 
spiritual activity furnished for men of religious nature in 
the churches. How far this is (at present) from practical 
politics may be seen in this: The Church of England has 
organised a powerful corporation, known as the Church of 
England Men’s Society. The Government has faced the 
problem of the uninsurable with the following proposal: 
“Persons who are compulsorily brought within the scheme, 
but who cannot find a society who will accept them as 
members, will be termed Post Office or Deposit Contributors.” 
What would the Church of England Men’s Society say if 
it were urged that it should apply for recognition as a 
Friendly Society with the intention of dealing with these 
outcasts? The objection to these “brothers” is that they 
cost so much that no one will pay for them—but the Post 
Office. To insure them would not be business, but it might 
be Christianity. Is it to be expected ?—Yours, &c., 

W. Osporne BricstTocke. 

Berkhamsted School, Hertfordshire. 

February 13th, 1912. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT FARMER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—Your helpful article, of February 3rd, omits to 
mention the factor of ‘‘ Grants in Aid,’’ which forms part of 
this subject; a part which owners and occupiers have an 
interest in leaving out of their countings. 

“Grants in Aid ”’ of local taxation have been reviewed 
at some length by Mr. Sidney Webb in a recent volume ; they 
date from the middle of last century, but reached a climax in 
1888, in the Finance Clauses of the Local Government Act 
of that year (the County Ceuncils Act), by which certain 
Imperial revenues were transferred to the credit of the then 
created Councils and the pre-existing (Borough, etc.) 
Councils. 

The reason given for this transfer of, roundly, ten 
millions a year was that the Councils had great responsi- 
bility and liability in having to extend the provisions of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, to rural districts, in which that Act 
had remained in abeyance for want of funds, or for lack of 
intelligence on the part of the Guardians of the Poor, who 
were authorised to deal with sanitation in its various aspects. 

The Act of 1888 provides for the payment of certain of 
the “‘ grants ’’ previously existing, and directs that the re- 
mainder should be applied to the reduction of such rates 
as were of a general character, that is to say, rates that 
applied to all kinds of property. 





On the eve of the passing of this law, the Assessment 
Committee of the Board of Guardians for the Union in which 
I then lived, and still live, reduced the assessment of all 
agricultural land about 40 per cent., which gave a relief to 
the tenant farmers of about a shilling per acre; the owners 
and occupiers of all other property continuing to pay on the 
same scale as before. This operation was copied by other 
Unions, and is still in being throughout the corn-growing dis- 
tricts, that is to say, in Eastern, Midland, Southern, and 
South-Western counties. 

The disposal of these large sums in this manner left 
those who were reaping the benefit to go a step further in 
1896, when they induced Parliament to pass the Agricultural 
Rates Act, by which half the charge upon land is borne by 
the Imperial Treasury, thus leaving the tenant to pay a 
shilling an acre per annum, more or less, for the benefits 
received from highways, relief of poor, police, asylums, edu- 
cation, and any other public local charge. (The value of the 
gross produce of an acre is £7 to £9.) 

The economic result of the two operations was that the 
owners of agricultural land were able to get more rent—it is 
not too much to say that five millions sterling are thus find- 
ing a place in the possession of the owners at the present day, 
annually. 

These gentlemen cannot fail to apprehend that this 
golden harvest will yield them less when the subject of local 
taxation has been dealt with by the present Parliament, and 
it is this apprehension which now induces them, or some of 
them, to endeavor to sell. 

It is needless to remark that, in the few cases where the 
execution of public works under the Public Health Act has 
been undertaken, the cost of them has been met by borrowed 
money, and, that being the case, the present high local rates 
in rural districts are likely to continue for thirty years unless 
some revision is made in the system of assessing land. 

The Acts of 1888 and 1896 may have taken as much as 
£250,000,000 from the taxpayers for the benefit of ‘‘ the 
landed interests,’? and those who now have those interests 
will ask the people as a whole to give them compensation 
when the system ends.—Yours, &c., 

CHARLES WALKDEN. 

Ashwell, Herts. 

February 12th, 1912. 


SCOTLAND AND HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Mr. Churchill’s indication that he regards 
Scottish Home Rule as different in kind and degree from 
Irish Home Rule is disquieting to Scottish Home Rulers. 
The Scottish claim is in all respects the same in essentials as 
the Irish, although doubtless there will be numerous 
differences in detail. What Scotland needs, and what Scot- 
land is now claiming, may be summed up thus :— 

(1) A Scottish National Parliament, to legislate for Scot- 
land in purely Scottish affairs ; 

(2) A Scottish National Executive, responsible to the 
Scottish Parliament for Scottish administration ; 

(3) Revenue-raising powers consistent with the unity of 
the United Kingdom, and full control by the Scottish Par- 
liament of Scottish expenditure. 

That is all that is involved in Ireland’s claim, and that 
is all that Scottish Home Rulers will support for Ireland. 
Less than that will not satisfy Scotsmen for their own 
country. Then, where are the differences that Mr. Churchill 
hints at? Surely he is not contemplating a measure of Gas- 
and-water Home Rule for Scotland? At present, meetings 
are being held all over Scotland in support of Scottish Home 
Rule. They are being organised by the Young Scots 
Society and the Scottish National Committee, and as the 
year goes on, more and more will be heard of Scotland’s 
demand. It will be well for English Liberals to learn the 
Scottish case even while they are discussing the Irish Bill, 
for the two are parts of the same problem. Scotland’s 
national case for Home Rule is as strong as Ireland’s; she 
has suffered more than Ireland from legislative neglect 
during recent years; her population is being depleted by 
emigration more than Ireland’s is now ; her national adminis- 
tration is undemocratic and bureaucratic in the last degree ; 
her national interests are shamefully neglected. At the 
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meetings above referred to, Scotland is demanding that the 
Government shall introduce a Scottish Home Rule Bill in 
1913, and pass it into law during the natural life of the 
present Parliament. In order to spread a knowledge of the 
facts of Scotland’s case, the Young Scots Society is about to 
issue a booklet entitled ‘‘ Sixty Points for Scottish Home 
Rule,’’ and it will be of great service to English supporters of 
Home Rule to read that booklet carefully. They will then 
learn that Ireland is by no means the only neglected and 
mismanaged portion of the United Kingdom.—Yours, &c., 
Watrter Murray. 
February 11th, 1912. 





THE WELSH ESTABLISHMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—The Rev. A. G. B. Atkinson should study the 
Section 12 in the Welsh Disestablishment Bill of 1909, and he 
will discover that the doctrinal position of a Welsh clergy- 
man entitled to compensation under the Bill cannot be 
altered by the proposed Synod without his tacit consent. 

Mr. Scott Lidgett may object to an analysis of some of 
the hasty statements of his colleagues. When, however, one 
of them declares that disendowment is wrong in principle, 
and when it is gravely suggested to debate the question “ To 
what amount of disendowment will the Anglican Church 
submit ?’’ the conclusion is obvious. Either those who talk 
in this way are talking at random, or else they hold the 
theory of Suarez and other Jesuits, that for the State to 
touch Church property without the Church’s consent is an 
act ultra vires.—Yours, &c., 

L. & 

February 12th, 1912. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smr,—I thought someone would deal with Mr. Hugh 
Edwards’s methods of controversy last week. In your issue 
of February 3rd, he has something to say about such a 
“reckless controversialist ’’ as the Bishop of St. Asaph. 
He is irritated apparently that one of his platform challenges 
was ignored by the Bishop. But he need not flatter himself 
and exult over his imaginary triumph. The Bishop gave the 
particulars about the parishes (without any Nonconformist 
resident ministers) to the Methodists who politely asked for 
the information. If Mr. Hugh Edwards will consult with 
someone, and look for back numbers of the “ Liverpool 
Courier ’’ or ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,”’ he will be able to add 
to his knowledge. 

In criticising the findings of the Royal Commission, Mr. 
Hugh Edwards refers to the lists of 193,000 communicants 
put in by the Church. Two of the Commissioners, with great 
ingenuity and after laborious computation, suggest that the 
numbers might be reduced to some 160,000. But, without 
any examination, Mr. Hugh Edwards is ready to ‘‘ knock off 
93,000 ’’ from the Church total! After that, to talk of the 
Bishop of St. Asaph as ‘“‘a reckless controversialist ’’ is 
good.—Yours, &c., 

CHESHIRE INCUMBENT. 

February 10th, 1912. 





DOCTORS AND THE INSURANCE ACT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 10th inst., there appears a 
letter from Dr. Geoffrey R. Wilson, who says ‘‘ On examining 
my books for the last year I find that 324 attendances were 
made. . . and for this I received a payment which works 
out at a fraction over 3s. for each attendance.’’ This calcula- 
tion appears to be worked out with a view to show that the 
6s. capitation fee under the Insurance Act would compare 
unfavorably with the above calculation. The figures given 
would be more convincing if Dr. Wilson would supply the 
following further information: (a) How many patients are 
represented by the 324 attendances made? (b) What would 
be a fair estimate as to the number of individuals at 6s. per 
head which Dr. Wilson might reasonably expect to have 
charge of under the new conditions, supposing that he were 
prepared to act under the Insurance Act ?—Yours &c., 

J.C. 
February 12th, 1912. 









THE TRIPOLITAN PRISONERS. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—At a meeting of the Nationalities and Subject 
Races Committee last December, the case of the Tripolitan 
prisoners, who have been deported from Tripoli by the 
Italians, was discussed, and Mrs. Fisher Unwin and the 
other women members of the Committee were asked to take 
the matter in hand and obtain information about these 
unfortunate people ; but so strict is the censorship enforced 
by the Italian Government in such matters that we find it 
almost impossible to obtain any information beyond the 
fact that shiploads of men, women, and children were taken 
away from Tripoli, it is said to the number of 2,000. 
The male prisoners were sent, it seems, to the islands of 
Tremiti in the Adriatic, and a reference to them occurs in 
“La Tribuna” of January 23rd, in a letter written by “A 
Soldier of the Croce Verde,” who had been staying in the 
Isles of Tremiti to combat an outbreak of cholera there. I 
give the part concerning the prisoners, who, by the way, 
in a copy of the “Corriere della Sera,’’ November 3rd, are 
described as “non priqionieri di guerra, ma arrestati per 
misure di precauzione e saranno.” In “La Tribuna” there 
is no disguise used, for the “Soldier of the Green Cross” 
says :-— 

“The conditions of health in Tremiti are now generally 
good, and the Turkish-Arabs are dying only of lung trouble 
caused by the cold now prevailing and to which they are not 
accustomed. About three hundred have died. 

“‘There are 1,668 prisoners—Arabs, Bedouins, Soudanese, 
and a few Turks. Ugly, nasty beasts they are, except the 
Bedouins, who very much resemble us, and are intelligent 
and affectionate, and far the majority are employed in the 
internal and external Services, or as servants to anyone 
making a demand for them. Knowing that we are about to 
leave, they are quite sorry and wish that the cholera would 
return. They are very well treated, and severe punishment 
is meted out to anyone who ill-treats them. But they really 
don’t deserve it, because they are, particularly the Arabs, 
without exception, real and absolute curs.” 


Then follow brief descriptions of the four almost inac- 
cessible islands—Sandomino, San Nicola, Capraia, and 
Cretaccio—and of the garrison and inhabitants, and the 
letter concludes with this paragraph :— 


“Many of the prisoners are under martial law, and 
fourteen of them were condemned to be shot. One of them 
boasted of having killed five poor Bersaglieri from a window 
when they were passing on their way to the oasis. He was 
sent back to Tripoli and shot there; it is not at all true that 
he was executed here in Capraia.”’ 


But of the deported women and children in Ustica 
we can hear nothing, and humanity demands that we should 
know something about them and their condition. Mr. 
C. J. O'Donnell, in his letter to the “Times” the other 
day, expressed it as his opinion that as women were exempt 
from war they should not vote on Imperial matters. Can 
we say that women are exempt from war when we know 
what they have suffered at the hands of invaders ever since 
wars began? The revelations of the barbarous methods of 
establishing an empire in North Africa used by the Italians, 
sons of men who themselves fought for Italian liberty and 
against a foreign invader, have quickened in many women the 
desire to take their part in the civilising of the world, which 
in man’s hands alone progresses so slowly—so painfully 
and unnecessarily slowly. 

A Red Crescent expedition has been sent out from 
England to bring some relief and solace to the Tripolitan 
Arabs still fighting for their homes and country, but who 
will organise a relief fund for the women and children on 
the Island of Ustica? 

A few of us have been meeting to consider ways and 
means of championing “ Women in War Time.”’ Will those 
of your readers who can help with money or advice, or with 
both, communicate with Mrs. Fisher Unwin, 3, Adelphi 
Terrace, Strand, or with the Hon. Secretary of the 
Nationalities and Subject Races Committee, 40, Outer 
Temple? It is about time that women, or at least children, 
should indeed be exempt from war and its attendant horrors. 
—Yours, &c., 

N. F. Dryxunst. 
February 14th, 1912. 
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A REQUEST FOR LIGHT. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—I should like to be allowed to thank Mr..M. R. 
Hoste and “ M. I. G.” for their kind and courteous response 
to my appeal for light. Alas! I cannot say they have brought 
much satisfaction to my rationalistic mind. To my poor 
intelligence, their explanations of “the resurrection of the 
body ”’ seem but examples of the obscurum per obscurius 
method ; in fact, my friendly advisers appear to me like 
two charming and philanthropic robins seeking to bury the 
corpse of a dead dogma under innumerable leaves, which, 
however beautiful, are themselves as dead as the corpse 
which they are intended to conceal. Mr. Hoste quotes with 
approval an author (Mr. Herbert H. Jeaffreson) who draws 
a distinction between “the body’’ and “the flesh,” and a 
very profound distinction it is, for “ the body is not matter, 
but power; the flesh is the matter which is assumed and 
moulded by that power.” Obviously, therefore, there can 
be no resurrection of the “body,” for that “is permanent 
and inherent in the man’s personality.” But the body may 
“assume once more atoms of matter like those which it 
once moulded till it lost grasp of them in death.” But, 
then, asks this author, ‘‘can this be called, as the Creed 
bids us call it, a ‘resurrection of the flesh’?” And he 
thinks it surely can. I was under the impression that the 
Creed bids us call it a “resurrection of the body.” But 
let that pass. Here the hypothesis is that man’s enduring 
personality—his body—which “is not matter but power ”’ ; 
and, as we are told, “a power distinct from soul and spirit,” 
in some future phase of existence assumes atoms of matter 
not, indeed, identical with those of the flesh which it 
formerly “assumed and moulded,” but like those atoms— 
whether the atoms of youth or of old age we are not in- 
formed—but, be it observed, “atoms of matter.’’ This, 
then, is a frankly materialistic conception of the resurrection 
of the body. I have no desire to criticise it. I only ask: Is 
this now the doctrine of the Church with regard to the 
Resurrection ? 

Your other correspondent, “ M. I. G.,” puzzles me much. 
He takes me back to “I. Cor. xv., 35-50,” and reminds me 
that St. Paul distinguished between a terrestrial and a 
celestial, and between a natural and a spiritual body, and 
says, further, it is “clear that what is here called a body 
is something essentially different from pure spirit,” and 
that ‘‘ those who proceed upon the assumption that whatever 
is not physical matter is spirit must find themselves in the 
difficulty raised by’’ me, and that “the mistake lies in the 
identification of physical and material.” 

Now, sir, all this is “ Greek to me.’’ I have not the 
remotest notion what “pure spirit’’ is, nor can I conceive 
of anything “ physical’’ which is not also “ material.” How- 
ever, I have no wish to enter into controversy. I would only 
ask to be allowed to put the following questions to my cour- 
teous mentors, and to any others of your readers who may 
feel disposed to answer them. 

(1) So far as human reason can perceive, must not all 
entities be either material or immaterial? (I assume here, 
for the sake of argument, the existence of ‘“ immaterial 
entities.’’) 

(2) Is the soul assumed to be a material or an immaterial 
entity ? 

(3) Is “the resurrection body,’’ according to orthodox 
doctrine, material or immaterial ? 

(4) If “the resurrection body”’ is immaterial, why is it 
necessary to provide an immaterial body for an immaterial 
soul? And how does one immaterial entity differ from 
another? (I assume here what the answer to Question 2 
will be.) 

(5) If “the resurrection body ”’ is material, ought not 
the Church to be more tolerant of philosophic materialism ? 
—Yours, &c., 

DIGAMMA. 


February 13th, 1912. 


P.S.—I notice, by the way, that “M. I. G.’’ also quotes 
St. Paul to the effect that there exists “the same, or an 
analogous, connection between the two bodies as between the 
seed sown and the seedling that springs from it,’’ which 
brings to mind the Apostle’s outburst, “Thou fool, that 


which thou sowest is not quickened except it die.’”” But 
if the seed be dead, there will be no resurrection thereof, 
whether in the form of a seedling, or otherwise. 


BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—In view of the claim to be a “pioneer venture” 
that Messrs. Jack put forward for their “ People’s Books,” 
not only in their letter to you, but also in a prospectus now 
before us, and in spite of their assurance that’ their “ care- 
fully articulated”? scheme was “settled some considerable 
time’’ before our “Home University Library of Modern 
Knowledge” was published, we feel that we should not be 
doing justice to our authors, our editors, or ourselves, if we 
did not put on record the following facts :— 

(1) Our announcements of the “Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge” were sent out nearly a 
year ago. 

(2) The first volumes of our “ Home University Library ” 
were issued on April 4th, 1911, and forty are now out. 

(3) The “careful articulation”? and general scope of 
Messrs. Jack’s forthcoming series, as they have set them 
forth, bear a striking resemblance to those of ours, as will 
be seen from the following passages taken from our pros- 
pectus, which has been in circulation for many months, and 
that of Messrs. Jack, which has just appeared :— 


Peopie’s Books. 


“By writers of distinction, 
bringing within the reach of all 
the results of modern know- 
ledge. Each book is written by 
an author whose name _ is 
sufficient the 
standard 


Home Untversity Liprary 
MopEeRN KNOWLEDGE. 


ivery volume is written by 
a Yoon Be authority 
for the general reader as well 
as the student.” 


OF 


guarantee of 
” 


“The series has been care- 
fully planned to cover ultim- 
ately the whole field of modern 
knowledge.” 


“Each volume is complete 
and independent; but the series 
has been carefully planned as 
a whole to form a com- 
prehensive , library of modern 
knowledge.” 


“Every volume is absolutely ‘Of the manufacture of re- 
new and specially written. we there has been no end. 
There are no reprints.” . A library of new books.” 


Tue SEcTIONS ARE:— 
Science; Philosophy and 
Religion; History; Social and 
Economic; Letters. 


Tue SEcTIONS ARE:— 
History and Geography; 
Literature and Art; Science; 
Social Science; Philosophy and 
Religion. 


“Written in as simple and 
attractive a style as possible 
each volume a notable 
introduction to its subject. . 
At the end of each volume will 
be found a course of reading 
a list of books. 


“Each volume to constitute 
a vivid introduction to _ its 
subject, throwing into relief its 
fundamental principles and 
ideas, to be an incentive to 
further study rather than a dry 
text-book . contains a 
Bibliography ,as8 an aid to 
further study.’ 


Metuop oF Issve. 
Periodical sets of 
volumes. 


MetnHop oF Issus. 


Periodical sets of ten volumes. twelve 


Name of the new series: 


“The People’s Books.” 


Heading of the first advertise- 
ment (eleven months aigo): 
“Books for the People.” 


We can confidently leave to the public judgment the 
comparative values of the two libraries.—Yours, &c., 
Witiiams & NorcGate. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
February 13th, 1912. 


THE FINEST VIEW IN THE WORLD. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Having had the privilege of spending a week at 
Orotava, in March, 1893, and having since then seen the 
view of Mount Etna, the sea-coast, and the rocks which 
Polyphemus threw at Odysseus, from the Greek theatre at 
Taormina, 300 feet above the sea, perhaps I may be allowed 
to express the opinion that something may be said in favor 
of the latter view as being at least one of the finest 
views in the world. ‘“Baedeker” says it is the most 
beautiful view in Italy. The prospects from the top of 
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Slieve League—a sloping sea-cliff, 1,900 feet high, in 
Donegal—and from Croghan Mountain, Achill Island, are 
also among the finest that I have seen or know of anywhere, 
as is the view of Dingle Bay and its mountains, 2,000 to 
3,000 feet high, from the railway between Killorglin and 
Cahirciveen, in Kerry.—Yours, &c., 
Epmunp Harvey. 

P.S.—Another very fine railway view, which I saw 
many years ago, is that from “Cape Horn,’’ amongst the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, U.S.A., where the trans-Conti- 
nental train used to stop for ten minutes to allow the 
passengers to alight and enjoy the splendid prospect of a 
wooded valley 1,000 feet below the railway, and surrounded 
by mountains on several sides.—E.H. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I can lay claim to having gone round the world, 
to having seen Aden turned golden at sunrise, to having 
felt all the glamor of the East when steaming into Bombay, 
to having passed through the Golden Gates of San Francisco, 
to have yachted amid the wonders of Hong Kong harbor, 
to having revelled amid the uncleanly smells of the Canton 
house-boats, and to having stood awed before the grandeur 
of the giant Himalayas, revealing as they did their monarch 
Kinchinchunga to our worshipping gaze. 

I have climbed the paths and crossed the glaciers of the 
Rockies ; I have spent days amid the soul-silence of the 
Yosemite Valley; I have gloried in the amazing colors of 
the Niagara Falls, I have stood encircled by its rainbows, 
and I have shot through its spray in the “ Maid of the Mist.” 

Mine, too, has been the vision of Fuji Yama from the 
Inland Sea, and again mirrored in Biva Lake; and along 
the beautiful roads of Nikko have I trodden—so beautiful 
that the Japanese have a proverb, “ See Nikko and die.” 

Yet, with all these unforgettable, unsurpassable views 
of grandeur and beauty as my possessions, I venture to put 
forth a plea for our much-beloved, if much abused, London. 
Is there not an entrancement all its own in the shifting 
fog now hiding, now revealing, the Victoria Tower, giving 
it a translucent beauty by the partial veiling? Are any 
colors more marvellous in their shades than those flashed 
hither and thither before us as the gulls free-wheel around 
and across the bridges? The summer heat and sun, too, has 
its will-o’-the-wisps—atmospheric, architectural, and what 
not—to be seen in and about the great city by those who 
look, howbeit, perhaps, not to be caught; for “a man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp, or what’s a Heaven for? ’’— 
Yours, &c., 

ma. A. ®. 
February 14th, 1912. 


THE CASE OF MR. BALL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Last December (the 21st) Mr. William Ball, a 
Birmingham man, and a member of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation, was sentenced to two months’ im- 
prisonment for breaking a Home Office window in protest 
against the sentence passed on another suffragist. 

In gaol he demanded the treatment laid down by Mr. 
Churchill’s regulations for political offenders of this kind. 
His demand was refused, and he adopted the hunger-strike. 

Twice a day for five and a-half weeks the authorities, 
doctors, and warders of Pentonville Gaol subjected him to 
the brutal process of forcible feeding. Visitors, letters, and 
examination by doctors from outside were refused him. But 
nothing could shake his determination to claim rights even 
less than those freely granted to grave political offenders 
like Dr. Jameson or Mr. Ginnell, M.P. Not even the collapse 
of his mind under the prolonged and repeated torture broke 
his will. 

On January the 22nd Mrs. Ball was informed that he 
was in his usual health. She heard no more till February 
the 12th, when she received the following note :— 

“T regret to inform you that it is intended to certify 
your husband insane on Monday next, the 12th inst., and 


I am applying to a Justice to attend on Monday to make 
an order for his detention as a pauper lunatic, and investigate 


the case. 
* H. M. Davies, Governor.” 


The manner of that letter may be official, but could 


anything be more heartless, more devoid of common 
humanity? A man is driven mad by torture, and this is how 
his wife is informed. 

A convicted swindler like Mr. Hooley is allowed even 
to carry on his profession during his imprisonment, while a 
working man who commits a trivial offence for the cause 
of women’s enfranchisement is thus treated under a Govern- 
ment that calls itself Liberal. The Home Secretary, the 
Prison Commissioners, the Governors of Gaols are the 
country’s servants. We pay them large salaries; unenfran- 
chised women are compelled to contribute to their payment 
out of their own pockets ; and we hope that they will main- 
tain justice. And this is the way in which our paid servants 
fulfil their trust! 

It is no wonder that we who are fighting for women’s 
equal citizenship are filled with bitter indignation. In face 
of this outrage upon one of our members, I call upon any 
man in the country who still cares for freedom to join the 
Men’s Political Union, and contend, without reservation, 
against this or any other Government which can permit such 
atrocious acts.—Yours, &c., 

Henry W. Nevinson. 

4, Downside Crescent, Hampstead. 

February 15th, 1912. 





THOUGHT IN POETRY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—In a review of Mr. Sturge Moore’s poetry, in your 
issue of January 27th, the reviewer makes a somewhat 
startling assertion in regard to the poetry of the Victorian 
age. He says: ‘‘ The best and most typical Victorian poetry 
seems almost as if it were poetry trying to go as far as 
possible without thinking.” Let us think of a few of the 
best and most typical nineteenth-century poets, What does 
he think of Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam”? Is there any 
modern poem more full of the thought and problems of the 
day than that long, wonderful elegy? And Matthew Arnold’s 
“Scholar Gipsy,’’ and ‘“‘ The Buried Life,” and ‘ Em- 
pedocles ’’ ; no thought in these? And Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” and Browning’s ‘ Paracelsus,” 
“‘ Cleon,”’ ‘‘ Fifine at the Fair,” and many others? What- 
ever else we may think about all these different poems it is 
surely impossible to regard them as poetry ‘‘ trying to go as 
far as possible without thinking.” The problems of one 
generation are different from those of another; for instance, 
A. H. Clough’s doubts and questionings may be considered 
obsolete by modern writers, but who that reads his poems 


can deny the depth and agony of thought that is in them? 
—yYours, &c., 


B. Brooxsspanx. 
February 14th, 1912. 





Poetry. 


STRONG MOMENTS. 


Sometimes I hear fine ladies sing, 
Sometimes I smoke and drink with men; 

Sometimes I play at games of cards— 
Judge me to be no strong man then. 





The strongest moment of my life 
Is when I write about the poor; 
When, like a spring that rain has fed, 
My pity rises more and more. 


The flower that loves the warmth and light, 
Has all its mornings bathed in dew; 

My heart has moments wet with tears, 
My weakness is they are so few. 





Wittmum H. Davies. 
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Che Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay Nica. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Life of Admiral Lord Anson.” By W. V. Anson. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“David Garrick and his French Friends.” 
(Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“* Monetary Economics.’””’ By W. W. Carlile. (Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Tudor Drama.” By C. F. Tucker Brooke. (Constable. 
6s. net.) 

“The Open Secret of Ireland.” 
3s. 6d. net.) 

“Oscar Wilde.”” By Arthur Ransome. (Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Scented Isles and Coral Gardens: Torres Straits, German New 
Guinea, and the Dutch East Indies.”” By C. D. Mackellar. 
(Murray. 15s. net.) 

““London Theological Studies.” By Members of the Faculty. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Indian Lily and Other Stories.” By Hermann Sudermann. 
Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn. (Lane. 6s.) 

‘““A Man from the North.” By Arnold Bennett. (Methuen. 6s.) 
“Femmes d’Autrefois, Hommes d’Aujourd’hui.” Par le Comte 
d’Haussonville. (Paris: Perrin. 6 fr.) 

“Ce Que Je Peux Dire.” Par Arthur Meyer. 
Nourrit. 3 fr. 50.) 
Verirrte Magd.” 

Concordia. 5m.) 
““La Politica Nazionale e il Partito Liberale.”’ Di Antonio 
Salandra. (Milan: Treves. 21. 50.) 
* ” * 


(Murray. 
By F. A. Hedgcock. 


By T. M. Kettle. (Ham-Smith. 


(Paris: Plon- 


* Die Roman. Von G. Engel. (Berlin: 


Mr. JoHN GaLswortHy has nearly ready a collection of 
poems which will be published by Mr. Heinemann. The 
title is “ Wild Oats: Moods, Songs, and Doggerels,” and the 
volume will include a number of poems that have already 


appeared in our own columns. 
* * * 


A voLuME on “ Rationalism,’’ by Mr. J. M. Robertson, 
M.P., will shortly be added to Messrs. Constable’s series, 
“Philosophies: Ancient and Modern.” The same publishers 
have in preparation ‘‘ Selected Passages from the Works of 
Bernard Shaw,” arranged and edited by Mrs. Shaw. 

* * * 


We learn that all preliminary arrangements have 
been made for a bibliography of the modern history of Great 
Britain which is to be compiled by the Committees of the 
Royal Historical Society and of the American Historical 
Association. The work, of which Professor G. W. Prothero 
is the general editor, will consist of three volumes, one 
general, one on the Tudor and Stuart periods, and one on 
the Hanoverian period. Some sixteen scholars on both sides 
of the Atlantic are at present engaged upon the selection of 
titles and data for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

* ¥ ¥ 

A COLLECTION of posthumous essays by the late Professor 
Churton Collins is to be published by Messrs. Dent. Among 
the subjects are Shakespeare, Johnson, Burke, Wordsworth, 
Matthew Arnold, and Browning, and we may be confident 
that the essays will have the courage and accuracy of treat- 
ment that always marked Professor Collins’s work. 

* * * 


Miss Constance Hitt, whose ‘“‘ Juniper Hall’’ and 
‘« The House in St. Martin Street ’’ contained a good deal of 
pleasant gossip about Fanny Burney and her circle, has 
written a further volume, called ‘‘ Fanny Burney at the 
Court of Queen Charlotte,’’ which is announced for early 
publication by Mr. Lane. It forms a link between the two 
former works as it deals with the five years when Fanny 
Burney was Second Keeper of the Robes to Queen Char- 
lotte. Miss Hill has obtained a good deal of unpublished 
material from members of the Burney family, and her book 
will be illustrated from contemporary sketches and portraits. 

« x + 


AnoTHER Englishwoman of letters about whom we are 
to have a book this spring is Mary Russell Mitford. Mr. 
W. J. Roberts’s ‘The Tragedy of a Blue-Stocking,” to be 
published by Mr. Melrose, will, we are told, contain fresh 
facts about the author of “Our Village” and her circle. 
Miss Mitford herself wrote that whoever read her letters— 
that is, the letters written to her—would find them interest- 
ing, and the volumes edited by L’Estrange and Henry 
Chorley fully justify this claim. Her correspondents included 
most of the men and women of letters of her time, from 





Cobbett and Harriet Martineau to Ruskin and Walter 
Savage Landor. 
* * * 

Severat French books of interest are to appear in 
English translations during the present season. Mr. Eveleigh 
Nash announces a rendering of M. Jean Harmand’s “Madame 
de Genlis: Her Private and Political Life,” a biography, 
largely based on fresh materials, of one of the most famous 
French Blue-stockings. Sainte-Beuve says that Madame de 
Genlis would certainly have invented writing materials if 
they had not been invented already. Living under the 
ancient régime, the Revolution, the Empire, and the Restora- 
tion, she wrote some hundred and thirty volumes, many of 
which—such as ‘“ Adela and Theodore”? and “Evenings at 
the Castle ’’—had at one time a great vogue in this country. 
But her chief claim to remembrance is her work as an 
educational reformer. M. Faguet speaks in high terms of 
the way in which she brought up Louis-Philippe and the 
other children of the Duc de Chartres. Her “ Mémoires,” 
though often tedious, throw some interesting side-lights upon 
her contemporaries. 

x * * 

“ ENGLISHMEN IN Paris,” by M. Roger Boutet de Monvel, 
translated by Miss Fox Davies, is to be published by Mr. 
Nutt. It deals with the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and has chapters on Napoleon’s prisoners; on Castlereagh, 
Alvanley, Lady Aldborough, Lady Caroline Lamb, and the 
crowd of English people who entered Paris with the 
allies after Waterloo; on Lady Morgan and Lady 
Blessington ; on Captain Gronow, Scrope Davies, 
William Spencer, Thomas Raikes, and others whose 
circumstances or fancy led them to join the English 
colony at Paris; and of Thackeray’s days as an art student 
in the French capital, as well as of his later visits. M. de 
Monvel has brought together a good many anecdotes and 
much entertaining gossip from contemporary memoirs and 
other sources. 

x x * 

A THIRD book of this type is “ Recollections of Guy de 
Maupassant,” a translation by Miss Mina Round of the 
memoirs of Maupassant’s valet, Francois. The book gives 
an intimate picture of the last ten years of Maupassant’s 
life, and has already created some stir in Paris. It will be 
published by Mr. John Lane. 

* * * 


Tue first volume of what is to be the first complete 
edition of the works of Sir Philip Sidney has just been issued 
by the Cambridge University Press. It contains the 1590 
version of “The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia,’ with 
textual notes giving the variant readings of the fourteen 
folio editions that were published down to 1674. Succeeding 
volumes will contain the portion of the original “ Arcadia ” 
added in 1593, the “ Poems,” “The Defence of Poesie,” the 
“ Correspondence,” the “ Political Pamphlets,’ and the 
translations of the Psalms and of Mornay’s “ Vérité de la 
Religion Chrétienne.’’ Professor Feuillerat, of Rennes, to 
whose scholarship and industry we owe this important 
undertaking, attributes the absence of a good edition of 
Sidney to the difficulties with which a modern editor has 
to struggle in choosing an authentic text. “Sir Philip 
Sidney,” he says, “was blessed with a most charming and 
most talented sister; but this fascinating lady made no 
scruple to revise and, as she probably thought, to better the 
writings of her deceased brother,” with the result that it 
is almost impossible to determine how much was due to her in 
the collaboration. Professor Feuillerat has, however, 
succeeded in solving many of the problems thus raised, and 
his edition of Sidney promises to add another to the many 
valuable contributions to the study of our literature made 
by French men of letters. 

* + * 

Tue salon is often regarded as a distinctively French 
institution, but it has played an active part in the social 
and literary life of other countries, particularly Germany, 
where it had a good deal to do with the rise of the German 
Romantic movement. This rather neglected topic is the 
subject of a book, called ‘‘ Some German Women and Their 
Salons,” by Miss Mary Hargrave, to be published shortly 
by Mr. Werner Laurie. Bettina von Arnim, Rahel Varn- 
hagen, and Queen Louise of Prussia are three holders of 
salons of whom Miss Hargrave gives some account. 
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Hediews. 


THE LATER LIFE OF CHARLES FOX. 


“George the Third and Charles Fox: The Concluding Part 
of the American Revolution.” By the Rt. Hon. Sir G. O. 
TREVELYAN, Bt., O.M. In 2 vols. Vol. I. (Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net.) 





Tus is the first of two volumes, in which the story of Fox’s 
career is to be carried down to the conclusion of the 
American Revolution. It is necessarily the less interesting 
of the two, because it ends before the events on which Sir 
George Trevelyan’s verdict must naturally be awaited with 
eager curiosity. When the next volume appears—and we are 
glad to learn from the preface that it is already more than 
half-written—we shall know all that Fox’s great biographer 
thinks of the quarrel between Fox and Shelburne and of 
the Coalition that changed so suddenly and so violently the 
natural course of Fox’s life. Those brief months of 1782 
and 1783 shattered the existing party system and party 
relationships even more thoroughly than the brief months, 
just a century later, during which the Irish question trans- 
formed English politics. This volume closes in 1780, and 
though the elements of the future quarrel were already in 
existence, they are not revealed. The volume describes the 
main events of two years, the death of Chatham, the out- 
break of war with France, the passing of the Catholic Relief 
Bill, and the treachery of Arnold; and it describes also— 
and here, as everybody knows, Sir George Trevelyan has 
no rival—the social life and atmosphere of the eighteenth- 
century aristocracy. 

In some respects, these two years were, perhaps, the 
happiest in Fox’s life. He was occupying the position in 
which he was to spend almost all the rest of his days, 
that of Leader of the Opposition ; but it was the only time in 
his life that he led an Opposition that was rapidly preparing 
to become a Government. Most Liberals would regard the 
resistance to the tyrannies of the Terror as the finest period 
in Fox’s career ; but it is not in human nature to find one’s 
chief enjoyment in the permanent prospect of defeat. 
In 1780 Fox thought the English nation would recover ; 
in 1794 he thought that Pitt’s system had succeeded in 
enslaving its mind and spirit. On public grounds, therefore, 
he had far more reason to be happy and buoyant and 
sanguine at this period. At this time, too, he was beginning 
to relish the sense of his powers. He could not be accused 
of diffidence or shyness in his earlier life; but the sort of 
success that had made his chiefs tremble whenever he opened 
his mouth on the Treasury Bench was very different from 
the triumphs that now won for him the admiration of Burke 
and Gibbon. 

His power over the House of Commons was attested 
by a very reluctant witness. “Joseph Galloway, the 
Pennsylvanian loyalist, who was a frequent attendant 
in the House of Commons, observed him with the eye of a 
bitter and implacable enemy. The person of Fox (according 
to Galloway) was short and squalid; his appearance was 
mean and disagreeable; his voice inharmonious, and his 
countenance strongly Judaic. And yet, when it came to 
the speech itself, this jaundiced critic was all praise and 
admiration.” “ Fox is not supposed ” (so Galloway continued) 
“to possess a great fund of information; but his mind 
supplies the deficiency from its own inexhaustible treasure. 
His delivery is rapid in proportion to the quickness of his 
conception. The torrent of argument comes rolling from him 
with irresistible force. He does not leave his hearers to 
follow. He drives them before him. The strongest sense 
is not proof against his power. He sways the whole 
assembly; and every man communicates the shock to 
his neighbor.” The case which Fox was presenting grew 
more overwhelming with every month. Like other wars, 
the American War became more savage and barbarous 
as it proceeded, and a Government that was trying to retrieve 
its failures by such methods might well tremble when con- 
fronted with the eloquence of Fox and Burke. Moreover, 
this incompetent and vindictive strategy in America was 
accompanied by gross neglect nearer home in the face 
of the dangers of a French invasion. It is true 
that the system which Fox and Burke were attacking was 











much more strongly and deeply laid than any ordinary 
Party Government, and that there were obstacles in their path 
that no eloquence could remove. This they were to learn 
in good time. For the present, they could feel, at any 
rate, that so much of English public opinion as could be 
reached by disinterested argument was coming steadily and 
surely to their side. Of the two, Burke was nearly fifty 
in a generation when, as Sir George Trevelyan points 
out, four men—Grafton, Rockingham, North, and Pitt the 
younger—became Prime Minister at an average age of eight- 
and-twenty. Fox was twenty years younger than Burke. The 
first debater in Parliament, idolised by his friends, watched 
with growing confidence and admiration by the public, 
endowed with splendid health and incomparable powers, he 
seemed to have as sure a hold on the future as any man could 
desire. 

The eighteenth-century aristocracy is seen in some 
respects at its best in this volume. Sir George Tre- 
velyan gives a brilliant picture of its happy and 
vigorous life, and the zest with which its politicians 
fought together. He contrasts the sport of those days 
with the modern practice of ‘‘lazy and wholesale 
massacre.’’ ‘‘ It would have been well worth a man’s 
while to hear the language in which Coke of Norfolk would 
have replied if he had been invited to take part in killing 
three or four hundred hand-reared ducks and drakes on a 
single morning.’’ The sportsman’s lunch was bread and 
cheese and a bag of onions, and nobody did any serious eating 
or drinking till the dinner hour, which was four or five 
o'clock. The aristocracy came out with special credit 
in the treatment of religion. The ruling class had 
always regarded religious questions as political. In 
this spirit they had been guilty of atrocities in 
Ireland, and as soon as the French Revolution 
frightened them into the state of mind in which they 
thought religion must be employed as a weapon against dis- 
content, they were as intolerant and narrow-minded as any- 
body else. But at this moment they were free from all these 
afterthoughts, and they could be trusted to show an easy 
magnanimity in religious questions. 


““The House of Commons contained many high-minded 
and thoughtful men, admirably capable of vindicating by 
speech and action the freedom of the human conscience; and 
the rank and file of their colleagues, who enjoyed the good 
things of the present moment and who took a superficial and 
all too easy view of moral problems, had, at all events, the 
qualities of their defects and were genuine Epicureans in 
their reluctance to tyrannise over the beliefs of others. There 
was only one man among them who could have written the 
fifteenth and twenty-first chapters of the ‘ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire’; but they were all readers of Gibbon’s 
book, and few of them had any fault to find with his treatment 
of ecclesiastical questions.” 


Thus Sir George Savile’s Catholic Relief Bill passed 
through both Houses of Parliament without opposition, and 
became law in a fortnight, a piece of legislation that was 
too liberal for the country and awakened incessant protests. 
The chief credit must go to Burke, whose exploits during 
these years of Opposition are described in some of the most 
interesting pages in this book. 

Sir George Trevelyan concludes this absorbing 
volume with a description of the unhappy life that 
Benedict Arnold led in London, where he was 
popularly supposed to be haunted by the ghost of 
André. In 1792 Lauderdale was attacking Pitt for 
conferring a military appointment on the Duke of Richmond, 
who had changed sides in politics. If apostasy could 
justify promotion, he said, Richmond was the most fit person 
for the command, General Arnold alone excepted. Lauder- 
dale, who was thinking only of being offensive to Richmond, 
was taken aback on receiving a challenge from Arnold, to 
whom, as Sir George Trevelyan says, he had only referred 
incidentally ‘‘ as the classical and historical example of a 
renegade.”” They fought a duel on a Sunday morning, near 
Kilburn Wells, on the Edgware Road ; Lord Hawke, son of 
the famous admiral, was Arnold’s second, while Lauderdale 
was accompanied by Fox. Arnold fired and missed, and Fox 
then persuaded Lauderdale to make some sort of an apology. 
It must have required more dexterity than Lauderdale 
possessed to give an innocent meaning to so pointed 
an allusion. 
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BORROW AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 


“The Life of George Borrow.” 

(Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Ir is over twelve years ago now since Dr. Knapp produced 
his “Life of George Borrow,” a work which will probably 
always be remembered for the dogged tenacity with which 
the author tracks a professional mystery-man into his inmost 
hiding-places, and wrenches the true facts from the vast 
heap of fabrications from which they had become almost 
indistinguishable. Since then Borrow has been accessible 
to all who have been prepared to delve in the rich but 
dimly-lit passages excavated by Knapp—a dead hand at 
a ‘ Life,’ it must be admitted, in some ways, but one who 
consecrated his own spare money and leisure with an extra- 
ordinary devotion to the biography of his choice. Since 
Knapp wrote, the public have had the opportunity of 
familiarising themselves with the main outlines of Borrow’s 
career in a variety of introductions and abridgments. 
Hindes-Groome, Mr. John Sampson, and Mr. Watts- 
Dunton have all contributed to the growing portrait, and 
the complete absence of all bibliographical details in the 
article on George Borrow in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ”’ 
is due to anything rather than the lack of materials. 

Yet the opinion seems to have been growing that Borrow 
is still one of the great suppressed figures in English literature. 
Borrow’s works have undoubtedly been read by many 
additional thousands in cheap reprints during the past few 
years; but that anything has occurred to justify such a 
biographical boom in the subject as seems to be impending 
is not immediately apparent. In December, 1908, Mr. 
R. A. J. Walling issued a substantive “ Life’’ of 350 pages, 
which was a true book, and added slightly but sensibly to 
our knowledge of Borrow’s Cornish connections ; it stressed 
the point a little unduly, perhaps, of Borrow’s Celtic ante- 
cedents. It is doubtful whether Borrow himself would have 
thanked him for all this punctilio in the matter of his 
pedigree; he himself was proud—as well he might be—of 
being a Norfolk man, and he was content with that; but 
it is the fashion nowadays to discover Celtic affinities in 
everyone, and if a man can claim no other distinction of 
superiority—by right of lineage, official status, the shape of 
his head, or the attractiveness of his wife—he can always 
claim to be of Celtic extraction; the word, which means 
nothing in itself, has come by courtesy to imply the posses- 
sion of a pre-historic, imaginative background — the 
possession of which is common, it may be supposed, to all the 
sons of Adam. Only last autumn Mr. Darlow edited the 
“Bible Letters” of George Borrow, which give us a prosaic 
version of those same wanderings over which, in “ The Bible 
in Spain,’’ the Gitano (as Ford called him) has shed the 
magic which derives from the artistic suppression of those 
colder tints so ordinarily and unattractively described as the 
plain truth. Mr. Edward Thomas, again, who has long 
made a hobby of Borrow and has lived with his “ Life” 
and seen much of the landscape that Borrow has given us, 
has just about completed (we are told) an interpretation 
which will probably rank with his work on Richard Jeffreys 
as a signal landmark in romantic criticism. And then there 
is Mr. Shorter, who for years past has been the fortunate 
possessor of a great mass of unpublished Borrow documents, 
which are destined plainly to supplement the work of 
Knapp; and that, it is believed, before many months have 
elapsed. 

It is, therefore, into a world full of Borrovian bio- 
graphy and rumors of Borrow that Mr. Herbert Jenkins’s 
“New Life of George Borrow” has fallen, to struggle for 
existence amidst the shouldering of many rivals. He has 
the advantage of the countenance and support of Borrow’s 
original publisher ; he has the pick of the illustrations, the 
run of the now accessible Bible Society Letters, and a certain 
number of original letters and papers, which do not seem, 
however, in any very important instance, to modify the 
picture that has already been built up on a substratum of 
Knapp by the diligence of many minor contributors. Mr. 
Jenkins has gone over the whole ground with praiseworthy 
diligence ; he has made the rough places smooth, and has 
greatly lightened the burden of the inquirer whose ambition 
is limited to a straightforward, lucidly written, and easily 
flowing narrative history of the gipsy missioner and itinerant 
exponent of the gift of tongues. Many learned disputants 
have quarrelled as to which is Borrow’s great book— 
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“Lavengro” or “The Bible in Spain.” Mr. Birrell is 
in favor of the “ Bible,’’ Mr. Walling ascribes the primacy 
altogether to “ Lavengro.” Eventually, perhaps, some hardy 
biographer, with all the “Lives” of which we have spoken 
at his disposal, and all Borrow’s works at which to cut and 
come again, will produce the Borrow book par excellence on 
the scale of Lockhart’s “Life of Sir Walter Scott.” For 
the biographer of Borrow has really only to do what the 
physician does with the patient—namely, to tell him pre- 
cisely what the patient has already told, in terms of polite 
and polished paraphrase. 

George Borrow’s life and works are one and the same 
thing. Few great writers have been more persistently auto- 
biographical than Borrow was. Boswell, said Johnson once, 
had only two subjects, Dr. Johnson and James Boswell, and 
he (the Doctor) was heartily sick of both; but Borrow had 
only one subject—himself, from which he practically never 
wandered. The merry jests and marvellous exploits of the 
incomparable George Borrow—these form the unique theme 
of our Gitano Crusoe. But it is not enough to say that 
Borrow’s autobiographical methods are unique. His life is 
presented to us in four panels, each as unlike the others as 
it is possible to be in size, shape, texture, and surface. The 
scale varies as much as that of an Ordnance map, sometimes 
twenty-five inches to the mile, at others five miles to the inch, 
The colors upon the palette are artfully changed, details are 
sometimes obtruded, at others significantly hidden. A casual 
glance obscures rather than reveals the fact that, whether he 
is writing of his early life and struggles (‘‘ Lavengro,” 
i.-lviii.), of one vivid Bohemian episode of his early manhood 
(‘ Lavengro”—‘“ The Romany Rye”), of the crowning 
triumph of his maturity (“The Bible in Spain”), 
or of a vacation tour during the autumn of a 
disappointed life (“Wild Wales’), Borrow was always 
working upon the same model, with the same desperate 
and conscientious zeal, with the same extraordinary gusto 
and vigor, with the same genius, the same bias, the same 
limitations. 

One of the most interesting pages in the present volume 
is concerned with John Murray’s chastening advice to poor 
Borrow on the subject of the successor to “ Lavengro” 
(written December, 1854, sent five weeks later) :— 

‘‘My Dear Borrow,—I have read with care the MS. of 

‘The Romany Rye,’ and have pondered anxiously over it; and 

in what I am about to write I think I may fairly 

claim the privilege of a friend deeply interested in 
you personally, as well as in your reputation as author, 
and by no means insensible to the abilities displayed 


in your various works. It is my _ firm conviction 
then, that you will incur the certainty of failure and 
run the risque of injuring your literary fame by publishing 
the MS. as it stands. Very large omissions seem to me—and 
in this, Elwin, no mean judge, concurs—absolutely indispens- 
able; that ‘ Lavengro’ would have profited by curtailment, I 
stated before its publication. The result has verified my anti- 
cipations, and in the present instance I feel compelled to make 
it the condition of publication. You can well imagine that 
it is not my interest to shorten a book from two volumes to one 
unless there were really good cause. 
““*Lavengro’ clearly has not 
us not then risque the chance of another failure, 
but try to avoid the rock upon which we then split. 
You have so great store of interesting matter in your 
mind and in your notes, that I cannot but feel it 
to be a pity that you should harp always upon one 
string, as it were. It seems to me that you have dwelt too long 
on English ground in this new work. Why should you 
not introduce us rather to those novel scenes of Moscovite and 
Hungarian life respecting which I have heard you drop 80 
many stimulating allusions? Do not, I pray, take offense at 
what I have written. It is difficult and even painful for me to 
assume the office of critic. Pd 
The letter is amusing, as illustrating the persistence 
with which Murray clings to the réle of patron-cum- 
publisher. Monetary considerations are contemptible ; he 
is anxious and nervous exclusively about Borrow’s reputa- 
tion. Mrs. Borrow answers for her husband in an 
equally sincere vein. “You talk of ‘conditions of 
publishing.’ Mr. B. has not the slightest wish to publish the 
book. Nothing could be further from his mind, which is 
deeply hurt at your pedestrian comments, being solely 
concerned with the diffusion of the profound philological 
discoveries for which my husband is so justly famous.” And 
so on and so on, or words to that effect. The book was 4 
failure, and so was its successor, “ Wild Wales”; and yet, 
between them, they must have brought in to the publisher 
at least a hundred guineas net profit, quite apart from con- 
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tingent remainders. But the sting in Murray’s letter to 
Borrow was in che implied reproach to him for not making 
his life more stimulating and outlandishly picturesque. 
“Let us have more Muscovite or Hungarian life. What 
about the Great Wall of China, the Bosphorus by moonlight, 
the prisons of Algiers, and all those wonderful adventures 
you once adumbrated to a select circle in Albemarle Street 
in the days of your splendor?” How often must Don 
Giorgio have bitterly regretted the day when he had been 
so splendide mendar. The public was still enamored of 
Byron’s choice of Mazeppas, Corsairs, and Athenian Maids 
as the subjects of his poems. Eothen was the cry; let us 
talk of Mount Carmel or the Ural Mountains; or, if that 
be impossible, let us have more of Carlist Spain, Spanish 
gipsies, spies, wicked Jews from Morocco, and prisons of 
the Inquisition. A man who could recount things like these, 
and preferred, of deliberate choice, to expatiate at intolerable 
length about mumpers and travelling tinkers and old apple 
women in Staffordshire was, as an author, accursed. If he 
had only not been bitten so immoderately by that unspeak- 
able craving to become an author a la mode, Borrow might 
easily have run through his existence unblighted. But his 
craving for big letters and limelight was inordinate, and he 
had to pay a most signal retribution. If ever there should 
be an inquisition of quo warranto regarding the title-deeds 
of fame, what a scene of dust and displacement would 
ensue in the dim halls of the world’s Valhallas! So little 
time have business and pleasure to spare for such a purpose 
that there can at present be very little fear of such a thing. 
But if it should occur, we can well imagine that the position 
of many of the occupants would be just about as obscure 
as the right of many of our English peers to a writ of 
summons. 

Borrow’s religion is one of the problems of the conscien- 
tious biographer. Some have come to the conclusion that it was 
a robust plant of the ordinary kitchen-garden pliability and 
utility ; others, again, who have plenty of warrant for their 
opinion, estimate that it did not extend much further than 
a superstition about touching as a protection against bad 
luck and the evil eye. We have a nice glimpse here of 
Borrow deviating from his route perpetually to touch the 
trees in Richmond Park, which he knew as well as a cat 
knows its next neighbor’s back-garden. Amidst all these 
biographers and interpreters, Borrow’s life and works seem 
destined, in the near future, to go through an ordeal from 
which we can hardly think that they will come out unscathed. 
But, when all due deductions are made, you may still find 
“part of the secret, brother,” in Finis Terre or in the 
Dingle, with George Borrow. He radiates best in the open 
air among the gipsies with Jasper, Tawno, and Ursula. His 
technique is his personality, and we shall find that in his 
“Life,” as he himself told it. It is all there if we only 
knew how and where to look. These books will help 
by telling us how to look and providing us with Borrovian 
ears, Borrovian eyes, and a quantum suff. of Borrovian 
prejudices. 





LISTER’S ACHIEVEMENT. 


“Modern Surgery and its Making.” By C. W. SALEEBy, 
M.D., F.R.S.E. (Herbert & Daniel. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is a remarkable fact, as Dr. Saleeby points out in his 
introduction, that there should be no book in existence 


dealing with the history of modern surgery written expressly 
for the public. 


At the present day, the only information obtainable is 


to be found in the daily press and monthly reviews, and 
the demand of the public is presumably satisfied with this 
very inadequate supply. We would suggest that the cause 
of this lack of curiosity is to be found in the fact that 
modern surgery, by its deeds, has made such a profound 
impression on the public mind, that words are not required 
to demonstrate to the practically minded citizen the enormous 
advance which has taken place during the last century. 
Nevertheless, nowadays, when medical questions form 
such an important part of the body politic, there is no doubt 
room for a book of this kind for educational purposes. We 
are afraid, however, that Dr. Saleeby cannot be regarded 
as an ideal exponent of popular science. This book is far 
too lengthy for the average reader. The essential factors 














in the work of Pasteur and Lister could have been expressed 
in far fewer words, and this would have added greatly to 
the value of the book. We cannot help thinking how 
Huxley would have treated this subject, with his clear 
and simple style, and his avoidance of all unnecessary detail. 
Dr. Saleeby’s passion for words and ornamental phrases 
tends to obliterate the broad lines of his arguments. This 
is a serious defect in a work written expressly for a popular 
audience. The chapter on antiseptic and aseptic methods 
is one of the best in the book, for here the author shows 
clearly how the theory of asepsis grew naturally from its 
predecessor, antisepsis. His exposition of the subject should 
do much to clear the minds of those who assert that the 
aseptic method refutes Lister’s ideas. The aseptic method 
is, of course, the brightest jewel in Lister’s coronet; and 
we now know that if a particular organism is found in a 
wound made by a surgeon, it must be he or his assistants 
who put it there. Dr. Saleeby deals in a friendly spirit 
with the anti-vivisectionists; but he takes the view that 
it was impossible to convince the world of the truth of the 
theory without performing experiments on animals. 

In the chapter on motherhood, he again demonstrates 
the enormous saving of life which has resulted since the day 
when Pasteur discovered the organism causing puerperal 
fever. 

We think it would have enhanced the educative value 
of this volume enormously if the author had sketched out the 
various milestones which Pasteur had to pass before he 
realised to the full the scope of his work. The story is one 
of the most romantic in the whole history of science. Lister’s 
work, great as it was, only meant the application of Pasteur’s 
ideas; for it was the latter who discovered the identity 
between fermentative and putrefactive processes. Dr. 
Saleeby informs us that he has never really practised his pro- 
fession. This fact may account for some misleading state- 
ments which have found their way into his work. He says, 
on page 211: ‘‘ The exposed brain is insensitive to touch and 
pain if handled without anesthesia, and it thus submits to a 
moderate amount of manipulation in surgical procedure 
without any of the consequences which might be expected 
to follow the touching of the centre of all sensation.”’ It 
depends on what Dr. Saleeby means by consequences ; for 
it is well known amongst those who administer anesthetics 
in brain operations, that the amount of shock produced is 
far more profound than in operations in any other region of 
the body ; in fact, the removal of a cerebral tumor has some- 
times to be abandoned because the degree of shock ap- 
proaches too near to the danger zone. It is also not correct 
to say that a child who has a perforation of the drum of the 
ear, caused by a discharge, is consequently ‘‘ deafened for 
life’; this unfortunate result is comparatively rare when 
we take into account the large number of cases who suffer 
from discharging ears. Later on, the author states that 
‘the surgeon may do great things, but he cannot repair a 
perforated ear-drum, and it is a most serious calamity when 
such perforation occurs.’”’ Now, as a matter of fact, in the 
large majority of cases, all the surgeon is called upon to do 
is to prescribe a suitable cleansing lotion for syringing the 
ear daily, and nature will, in the great majority of cases, 
close up the perforation without any surgical aid being re- 
quired. In the description given of the treatment of tuber- 
culous joints in children, the author has not mentioned the 
modern method of dealing with these cases. During the last 
few years, all cases (in which there is no abscess formation) 
have been treated by rest, fresh air, good food, and injection 
of tuberculin. The results are far better than those which 
were formerly obtained by complete removal of the diseased 
part by operation. 

There is a just tribute to the memory of Florence 
Nightingale and the important services the modern nurse 
has rendered to society. 





“BY THE PEOPLE.”’ 


“The Rise of the Democracy.” 
(Cassell. 2s, 6d. net.) 

Tus is an admirable guide to the development arid main 

course of popular government. It is true that the author 

is almost entirely concerned with democracy in this country, 
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and representation is regarded as democracy’s chief instru- 
ment. But, after all, England has till quite recently led 
the way in popular government, and, clumsy as representa- 
tion may be, no great modern State has hitherto discovered 
a better means of expressing the popular will. So Mr. Clayton 
begins boldly with the rudiments of our Parliament, and 
traces its growth, point by point, up to the present year 
when it is confronted by a fresh democratic claim for the 
woman half of the population. Not that the history is 
entirely parliamentarian. As was shown in his larger book 
on “The Leaders of the People,” Mr. Clayton’s real interest 
is rather social than constitutional, and the few social move- 
ments that have openly and violently emerged in our history 
are again carefully traced. But still, the growth of Parlia- 
ment, as representing the progress of democracy and the 
successive limitation of the Crown and landowners, certainly 
forms the chief theme of the volume. 

The account of the issues at stake in the Civil War is 
particularly clear and just. At the present moment also, 
when there is an attempt to revive the apocryphal gospel 
of Rousseau, Mr. Clayton’s examination of the “Social 
Contract” and of Locke’s theories, from which it sprung, 
is more than usually valuable. He is entirely just to 
Locke’s moderating influence. It has been, as he says, less 
dynamic than static ; it has helped us to preserve a modera- 
tion in politics :— 

“In England, in fact, the essence of Locke’s teaching has 
helped to produce a deference almost servile to political 
majorities and to public opinion, a reluctance to make any 
reform until public opinion has pronounced loudly and often 
in favor of reform, and an emphatic assurance that every 
reform enacted by Parliament is the unmistakable expression 
of the will of the people. Locke has discouraged us from 
hasty legislation and from political panics.” 

On the other hand, speaking of the assumption at the 
base of the “ Social Contract,’’ Mr. Clayton writes :— 

“It was all false, all a fiction, all mischievous and mis- 
leading, this doctrine of a return to an ideal happiness of the 
past, and it was the most worthless portion of Locke’s work. 
To-day it is easy for us to say this, when we have learnt some- 
thing of the struggle for existence in Nature, something 
of the habits and customs of primitive man, and some- 
thing of man’s upward growth. But Locke and Rousseau were 
born before our limited knowledge of the history of man and 
his institutions had been learnt; before science, with patient 
research, had revealed a few incidents in the long story of 
man’s ascent.” 

All through the book the author is careful to insist on 
the absence of abstractions and political theories in the 
growth of our democracy. 

‘* We cannot repeat too often,” he writes, ‘‘ that in England 
the progress to democracy has never been made on assump- 
tions of an abstract right to vote. We have come to demo- 
cracy by experience, and this experience has taught us that 
people who are taxed insist, sooner or later, on having 
& voice in the administration of the national exchequer. But 
we have never admitted ‘ personality’ as a title to enfranchise- 
ment.”’ 

Well, under the proposed Reform Bill of this year, we 
shall come very near to admitting it; and, as was shown in 
these columns a short time back, the trouble will be that 
while personality (or very near it) will be the qualification 
for men, property will remain the qualification for women, 
even if some wide amendment on the “ Dickenson” lines is 
adopted. 

In the closing chapters of the book, Mr. Clayton’s 
analysis of the present political situation becomes especially 
interesting, owing to his own long and intimate connection 
with actual political life. We refer chiefly to his account 
of the growth of the Labor Party and the appearance of 
the working man in Parliament. He even ventures on 
personal sketches of some leading representatives of our 
democracy—Mr. Burns, Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, and Mr. Lloyd George—and his descriptions 
are flavored with occasional dashes of salt :— 

“The workman first took his place in the Cabinet when 
Mr. John Burns, at the age of forty-seven, went to the Local 
Government Board--to the complete satisfaction of Mr. 
Burns. For the robust egoism of Mr. Burns is largely a class 
pride. His invincible belief in himself is part of an equally 
invincible belief in the working class. His ambitions thrive on 
the conviction that whatever Mr. John Burns does, that the 
working class does in the person of their representative. . . . 
The more honors for Mr. John Burns, the more does it seem to 


this stalwart optimist that the working class is honored. He 
arrays himself in Court dress at the palaces of Kings, receives 





honorary degrees at Universities, and is kept before the public 

by the newspaper paragraphist without wincing or pretending 

to dislike it. Why should the workman not be esteemed by 

Kings and Universities? Mr. Burns asks.” 

As we said at the beginning, this is an admirable guide 
to the course of popular government. 





A BALLET GIRL’S HISTORY. 


‘* Carnival.” By Compton MACKENZIE. (Secker. 6s.) 


In his first novel Mr. Compton Mackenzie tried to reproduce 
the atmosphere of eighteenth-century society. Here he is 
dealing in the most realistic manner with a subject which 
he knows at first hand. The dancing-girl whose life he 
traces belongs to a heterogeneous class wholly distinct from 
the most unfortunate class of women, though it remains, for 
the most part, outside the pale of recognised respectability. 
The topic in itself is a sensational one. Mr. Mackenzie 
despises none of the adventitious aids which accrue from 
the reader’s interest in stage lime-light, his curiosity as to 
the slang of the dressing-room, and his inevitable attention 
to dubious adventures and the licensed unconventionalism 
of conventional young men. This sort of thing may be 
treated in the crudest fiction and win popular favor by its 
piquancy and sensationalism without any imaginative appeal 
to the real facts of life. Mr. Mackenzie avails himself to 
the full of this adventitious interest; but he does not rely 
on it. His book is a success in a truer sense because he 
has developed and given vitality to an exceptional and in- 
teresting woman; because he has shown how this fatuous 
society of the dressing-room, with its crowd of normal young 
women in abnormal circumstances, fails to give scope to the 
highly strung, magnanimous, adventure-seeking Jenny ; be- 


cause each of the persons is not merely a member of a class, 
a 


but is stamped with an individuality which might be found 
in any other social sphere. In the long run, it is not the 
life of the dancing girls which matters ; it is the tragedy of 
Jenny. We have Jenny in the atmosphere of the Orient 
Ballet. We might very well have had Jenny in Mayfair. 

Mr. Mackenzie, then, has treated his subject seriously, 
but not in the didactic manner to which our few ‘‘ serious ” 
modern novelists have accustomed us. He has not, like Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, given us a history of the nineteenth century 
in a nutshell. He has not, like Mr. Wells, analysed the 
social organism over the shell of which insect-characters 
creep. Nor has he, like Mr. Galsworthy, made of his 
characters recurring types of a class. There is, indeed, some- 
thing of the glamor and frank realism of Zola in Mr. 
Mackenzie’s book, but nothing of his insistent tirades, his 
propagandism, his profusion of detail. His method is 
simpler and less ambitious than any of these. He has pre- 
sented the life-history of a ballet girl in eztenso, and her 
words, her actions, her thoughts, along with the words and 
actions of others, are all the commentary that Mr. 
Mackenzie vouchsafes. 

True, there is much psychological analysis of Jenny’s 
thoughts and feelings, so set forth as to explain to us the 
successive phases of her character. In the earlier chapters 
of the book this is a nuisance. For Mr. Mackenzie has con- 
formed to the tiresome modern custom in narrating at length 
successive events in Jenny’s infancy, beginning with her 
mother’s (Mrs. Raeburn’s) emotions at the time of her birth 
in the dingy little house at Islington ; telling us not only 
how her pious aunts came round with unacceptable advice, 
how Mr. Raeburn, the joiner, went out for his customary 
half-pint of ale, but also what Jenny herself thought and 
remembered from the age of two, her joy in music, her in- 
fantile instinct for dancing, and various significant, pre 
cocious actions which betrayed ‘‘ some impulse of freedom 
stirring in her young heart.’’ This psychology of the child 
is, in the present case, at any rate, sheer guess-work ; it is 
a forced anticipation of developed character ; it has the effect 
of begging the question. And, when we had read no more 
than the first five or six chapters, we were expecting an 
affected treatment of a subject that might have commended 
itself to the author known as “‘ Rita.”’ 

But we were mistaken. Mr. Mackenzie not only knew 
the. world of the ballet girl ; he knew his grown-up, or nearly 
grown-up, Jenny, who was an exceptional ballet girl. From 
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ZULEIKA DOBSON = Max Beerbohm 
THE PILGRIM KAMANITA Karl Gjellerup 
THE DOP DOCTOR (12th Imp.) Richard Dehan 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


The MODERN PARISIENNE. By OCTAVE UZANNE. 
Introduction by Baroness VON HUTTON. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
** An arresting and significant study.”—PaLt Mati GazetrTe. 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN: His Life Story. By 
CARL HOVEY. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7e. 6d. net. 

‘*As art conneisseur, as benefactor, as master organiser, Mr. Morgan 

lives convincingly in these pages." —DaILy News. 


MOVING PICTURES. By F. A. TALBOT. With 
96 pp. of Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 68, net. 

** Just the book for those who are interested and amused by the moving 

picture and wish to know something of its history and to learn how it is 

made,”—MOoRXING Post. 


A NEW LOGIC. By CHARLES MERCIER, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, 108, net. 

‘*A book of real fascination. Those who usually avoid thie subject 

will find real zest in studying it under Dr. Mercier’s guidance.’"—SH=¥FFIELD 

DatLy TELEGRAPH. 

INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER. ByLOVAT 
FRASER. (2nd Imp.) Royal 8vo,1@e. net. 

* The best account of recent Indian history known to us.”— Day 

Mat, 


ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. By E. GORDON 
CRAIG. Illustrated. 6e. net. 


‘« Me. Craig cannot be read without respect and pleasure; he is so full 
of ideas, so charmingly provoking.”—EvENIxNeG STaND«RD. 








WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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the moment when she first attended the dancing-school of 
Madame Aldavini, in spite of the hesitation of her rela- 
tives, Jenny became real. We see little Cockney Jenny 
learning the steps with ease, far too easily, working hard 
by spurts, then idling. ‘‘ What was the good of slaving all 
day? It was better to enjoy oneself by standing on the step 
of young Willie Hopkins’s new bicycle and floating round 
Highbury Barn with curls and petticoats flying, and peals 
of wild laughter.’’ We see her shaking off the restraints 
of her home. She leved and was loved by her mother 
in an undemonstrative way. But the life in that 
narrow home was harsh. Mrs. Raeburn was very busy ; 
she had a stupid and too convivial husband; she had her 
own disappointments to remember, and three other children. 
**Long ago she had renounced extravagance of hope or 
thought, merely keeping a hold on laughter ’’ ; whilst Jenny, 


contemplating her elder sister’s drab marriage, ‘‘ felt vaguely | 


the waste of life, the waste of love, the waste of happiness 
which such a marriage as Edie’s suggested.’’ 
to have nothing to do with love and its pitiful snares; she 
had ‘‘ properly rumbled ’’ men, she declared, in her habitual 


Cockney slang; she would take all she could get, and give | 
nothing ; she would fill her life brimful with such jolly days | 


as those enjoyed at Glasgow when she made her début, 
beautiful and fresh, with the Aldavini Quartette. 

But her first theatrical success was a “ rainbow bubble, 
easily burst.’’ ‘Jenny had never been taught to concentrate 


her mind. She had no power of retrospective analysis. The | 
applause endured a little while in her meditations, but 
She | 


gradually died away in the occupations of the present. 
could not secure it as the basis of a wider success on the 
next occasion. She began to ask, ‘What’s the good of 
anything?’ ”’ 


** engulfing character of conventual vows.’’ ‘‘ When a girl 
joined it, she cut herself off from the world. . She 
would stay in one line, it seemed, for ever. She would not 
dance for joy again.” Work became routine; ambition had 
no outlet. Jenny, her mind untrained, her character not 
stesled by definite ideals, found herself day by day ‘‘ forced 
into a still greater dependence on trivial amusement.” 

But in the talk in the dressing-rooms with the other 
girls, Jenny denounced their “ soppiness.”” Like other girls, 
she would go out for supper and fun with “ fellows,” though 
she despised them all—she had “ properly rumbled” men. 
But when she does fall in love, not with one of the 
ordinary stage-door young men, but with Maurice, a man 
who can give passion for passion, and when she refuses 
to yield to him all that he wants, she admits “ I’ve properly 
joined the soppy brigade,” and she will be “soppy” enough 
to think of her mother and her old sentiments rather than 
surrender. Her steadfastness is the cause of parting and 
difference between her and her lover; they lose sight of 
each other; and Jenny, in weariness, defiance, and ennut, 
surrenders where there is no love, and finally marries a 
narrow-minded, bigoted, Cornish farmer, easily roused to 
jealousy. She has given him no cause; but she meets her 
old lover on the cliffs, with a tragic result. 

There is melodrama in the conclusion. There is a 
sensationalism which gives a too-heightened effect to many 
parts of the story; but for the most part Mr. Mackenzie 
has made it real. As a rule, he is content to let the story 
tell itself. The major part of it is conversation, and the 
conversation might have been taken down direct from the 
original. Jenny, in action and in talk, lives up to her 
part. She is what we are told she is, and the crowd of persons 
round her talk gaily, harshly, fatuously, or eagerly, as they 
would do in life. Admirable is the episode in which she 
joins the Suffragettes, mainly because “men are rotters,” 
though after a demonstration she decided that the Suffra- 
gettes were “soppy fools; they can’t do nothing. They can 
only jabber, jabber.’”’ The story is extremely long, because 
Mr. Mackenzie relies on the method of giving us a life- 
history in its entirety, scene by scene—“ slices out of life.” 
This is the easier method for the novelist, and lacks the 
fineness of a more concentrated manner; but he is not 
irrelevant. By slow degrees, through a long process, in 
which the interest does not flag, the story moves to its 
dénowement—an assuredly powerful story, which distin- 
guishes Mr. Mackenzie from minor novelists. 





She resolved | 


She danced in the Covent Garden ballet ; she | 
was engaged once or twice in a pantomime; she joined the | 
permanent Corps de Ballet of the Orient, which had the | 








BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“A History of Painting.” In Eight Volumes. By HALDANE 
MACFALL. Vols. V. and Vk (Jack. 7s. 6d. net each.) 


Tue fifth volume of Mr. Macfall’s History is devoted to 
the Dutch painters of the seventeenth century. The writer’s 
survey of this important period opens with some account 
of the political and religious severance of Holland from 
the rest of the Netherlands; and, having traced the genesis 
of Dutch art in its homely realism and vigor to the Dutch 
people’s struggle for independence, he proceeds to a series 
of more or less detailed studies of its exponents, classifying 
them according to the divisions of domestic genre, land- 
scape (inhabited or uninhabited), still life, and so forth, into 
which they fall. In his sympathetic advocacy of the 
claims of Dutch painting, he falls foul of the dicta of 
modern critics. He selects Dr. Bode especially for attack, 
not indeed for the latter’s scholarship, which he acknow- 
ledges, but for his opinions; while he waxes bitter over 
Ruskin’s contemptuous allusions to the “ Van Somethings 
and Bach Somethings.’’ There is always a rough common- 
sense in Mr. Macfall’s conception of art, and he is a useful 
corrective to a school of criticism which, from rightly per- 
ceiving that technical accomplishment frequently covers 
lack of artistic feeling, has come to regard it as incom- 
patible with any sort of true artistic expression; but to 
indulge in scathing references to the “ fatuousness’”’ of other 
criticism is beneath the dignity of a serious historian, and 
to attack Ruskin in these times is to flog a long-dead horse. 
In Volume VI., the French school; from the Primitives to the 
Romantics is treated. A very clear and able exposition of the 
processes by which French painting, like French architecture 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was evolved out 
of imported Italian and Flemish, is the introduction to a 
subject upon which Mr. Macfall has written before with 
knowledge and enthusiasm. He is especially at home in 
his sparkling treatment of La Tour and the other pastellists 
of the eighteenth century ; though we doubt the wisdom of 
reproducing, with but very slight paraphrasing, so much 

- of the text of his recent volume on this special subject. We 
doubt also the advisability of dating the History unneces- 
sarily by a statement such as “Chardin has not yet re- 
ceived his bays in English literature.” Only last year an 
excellent popular biography of this master, by Mr. Herbert 
Furst, was published in London. In mentioning 
Liotard’s “La Belle Liseuse” and his portraits of 
the Countess of Coventry and of Maréchal Maurice Saxe 
as being “at Amsterdam,” Mr. Macfall might perhaps 
have reminded the reader of the exceedingly fine collection 
of Liotard’s work of which these pictures form part, and 
which was bequeathed by Madame Tilanus, a descendant of 
the painter, to the Ryks Museum. These are minor matters, 
however, and the volume is one which, in its courageous 
appreciation of what moralist-critics regard as decadent 
—i.e., the French painting of the eighteenth century—has 
piquancy as well as logic, and can be read with a good deal 
of enjoyment. 

* + ¥ 


““My Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals.” By 

DovuGLAs RANNIE. (Seeley. 16s. net.) 

THE sub-title of this book tells us that it is “an account 
of the experiences and adventures of a Government official 
among the natives of Oceania.’”” Mr. Rannie’s attention 
was first drawn to the Queensland Labor Traffic by the 
death of an acquaintance—a Queensland Government agent 
—who was murdered by the natives of the Solomon Islands. 
He soon heard of the strong feeling against the traffic, and 
in June, 1884, he began his work as one of the officials of 
the Queensland Government, whose duty was to watch the 
recruiting of labor, and to see that no undue means were 
adopted to induce the islanders to go to Queensland. His 
book is concerned with his experiences in this capacity, and 
it gives an agreeable picture of the tribes of the South Sea 
Islands. For cannibalism, as Mr. Rannie makes us see, 18 
not inconsistent with the practice of many virtues on which 
a high value is set by civilised communities. The Labor 
Traffic seems to have been associated with horrors quite as 
great as those of cannibalism, for though Mr. Rannie tells us 
that some of the deeds retailed to him as having been per- 
petrated by those engaged in the trade were pure invention, 
yet, he adds, “many a statement, listened to with incre- 
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Twenty-five full-page 
illustrations. 


A Crown 8vo, 


1/- net. 








RAILS! 


By ELDRED G. F. WALKER (“Nort Somerser ”’). 


At all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


HITHER AND THITHER 
IN THE GREAT DOMINION 





Bristol: J. W. Annowsmita Lp. 





London: Siupxin, Marsnatt & Co. Lr. 














SWEET PEAS. 


Collection of 48 Charming Varieties, including 





leading novelties os os 10s. 6d 
eo » 24 Choice Varieties, our selection 6s. Od 
” ” 12 ” ” ” ” 3s. 64 
” ” 6 ” 2s. 0d. 


” ” ” 
Send post card for beautifully illustrated Catalogue 
coloured plate, free of charge. 


ALDIS & ROWNTREE, 3, Albion Street, LEEDS. 


Kindly mention “‘ THe Nation” when answering advertisement. 


containing 











PURE COFFEE 
Delicious Aroma 


IN SEALED TINS 
OF ALL GROCERS 


CAUTION.—Under Government Seal on each tin will be found a 
disc of filter papers for use with Tricolator. 


The 





is the 


Ideal Coffee Maker 


Aluminium 3/- Po Grocers & 


or sent direct post free 
3d. extra, 

(Also supplied in electro-plate.) 
The “ Tricolator” can be 
used with any coffee, but 
FAZENDA is recom- 
mended. Filter papers 6d. 

per packet of 120. 





STATE OF SAN PAULO (BRAZIL) PURE 
COFFEE CO., LTD. 
62, King William Street, London, E.C. 

















THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME IX. OF THE NATION 


is now ready and may be obtained free 


op application to the Manager. 





THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 


Lists Sent Post Free. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The 1s, Illustrated Bible, 1s. 3d. post free. The Red Letter Bible, from 5s. 4d. 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, is. 6d. post free. (post free 
The Red Letter New Testament, is., 1s. 64, post free. 

The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free, 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s. 9d. pest free, 
The Self-Bxplanatory Teachers’ Bibie, 12s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. post free. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING: 
AN APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE. (6d. net) 


Can be obtained from all Booksellers. From SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 
HAMILTON, Kent & Co., Ltd., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London, E.C., or post free for 74d. from the 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING SOCIETY, 44, Ct. Russell St., LONDON, W.C. 








J. POOLE @ CO., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


Allenquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 











Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 
Pa ____Gole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) bg 
FIVE LECTURES 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society). 


SUBJECT: 
The Path to Initiation 


and the Perfecting of Man. 
ON SUNDAY MORNINGS, 11.30 a.m.: 








March 3. The Man of the World: his first steps. 
+» 10. Seeking the Master. 
. 17. Finding the Master. 


The Christ-Life. 
31. The Christ Triumphant, and the Work of the Hierarchy. 
Seats—Numbered and Reserved, 5s., 3s., 2s. 
Admission—Is. and 6d., and Free 
All applications for Tickets must be accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelope. Apply tothe Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New 
Bond St., W.; The Theosophical Society, 19, Tavistock Square, W.C.; Mr. 
Alan Leo, 42, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C.; or The Queen’s Hall, 
Langham Place, W 








R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


£28 7s MARSEILLES. NAPLES, PIRZUS, CONSTANTI- 
* NOPLE, RHODES, BEYROUT, HAIFA, JAFFA, 

PORT SAID, NAPLES, CAPRI, SORRENTO, MAR- 

SEILLES. 

RIVIERA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 

LISBON. Also extended Oruises PALESTINE, 

EGYPT, GREECE, DALMATIA, MONTENEGRO, 

VENICE. 

The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


£6 16s. Ga. 


£10 10s. 





SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING, etc, 
Tours £6 16s. 6d. and upwards. 
30 Hotels. 3,000 Beds. 


ALPINE SPORTS, LTD., 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 25, Cannon Street, E.C. ; 





82, Strand, W.C.; 84b, Piceadilly, W. 
£14 14s ROME TOUR, extensions Naples, Florence, Venice 

* SPAIN AND TANGIER TOUR. ALGERIAN AND 
TUNISIAN TOUR. 





Details Continental Travel, Limited, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, 
Londen, N.W. 
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dulity, has proved to be founded on some gruesome tragedy.” 
Mr. Rannie writes in a pleasant, unassuming style, and his 
book may be warmly commended to readers who care for 
a stirring narrative of experiences at one of the outposts of 
civilisation. 
* * ¥ 

‘*Changes of a Century.” By J. C. Wricur. 

6s. net.) 


Tus book is described as a “kind of sequel’’ to the 
author’s “In the Good Old Times,’”’ and in its pages Mr. 
Wright once more discovers himself as an omnivorous reader 
and ingenious collector of literary passages bearing upon 
different phases of our social life. By skilfully dove- 
tailing these quotations into his own text he has produced 
a very readable volume that surveys, not too lightly and 
not too ponderously, an enormous and fascinating territory. 
The “ Changes” are concerned with means of travel, methods 
of housekeeping, the land question, the development of 
literature and journalism, and their relation to education, 
the study of childhood, the position of women, and the 
gambling mania; while the concluding chapter, “A Plea for 
the Present,’’ embodies the argument, not exactly that all’s 
right with the world, but that more is right with it than 
our modern pessimists suppose. Mr. Wright shows no 
prejudices, political or literary; quotes impartially Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Masterman, Wordsworth and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Lady Dorothy Nevill and Mr. J. A. Hobson; and 
extracts words of wisdom and appositeness from the most 
diverse books and periodicals. If this aloofness from par- 
tisanship may be held to argue a certain lack of personal 
conviction, its result, at any rate as shown in this volume, 
is neither cynical nor anything else but pleasant. 

* S » 


‘** Sylhet’ Thackeray.” 
Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 


(Elliot Stock. 


By F. B. BRADLEY-BirtT. (Smith, 


‘* Sytnet ’’ THACKERAY was the grandfather and name- 
sake of the famous novelist, and he derived his nickname 
from the district in Bengal of which he had charge. The 
youngest of the sixteen children of a headmaster of Harrow, 
he was given a writership in the East India Company, served 
for ten years, and then retired with a wife, and what Mr. 
Bradley-Birt calls a modest competence. Part of this for- 
tune was due to a deal in elephants, which was the most 
sensational episode in Thackeray’s career. In 1774 he un- 
dertook to supply the Company with a herd of elephants cap- 
tured in the Sylhet jungles. Sixty-two of these elephants 
made the journey to Patna in safety, but forty-six of them 
died almost as soon as they were given over to the agent. 
The circumstance caused suspicion, and though Warren 
Hastings considered that Thackeray had a sound case, the 
Council at Calcutta, instigated by Sir Philip Francis, refused 
payment until a judgment of the Supreme Court settled the 
matter in Thackeray’s favor. Mr. Bradley-Birt makes use 
of letters and papers lent by Thackeray’s descendants, and 
by the aid of these, as well as of the Indian archives, he 
paints an agreeable picture of Calcutta society at the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

x * 


‘Goethe and his Women Friends.” 


Wo By MAry CAROLINE 
CRAWFORD. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue author of this book sets out to prove that Goethe, 
“far from being a bad man, was an astonishingly good man, 
judged by the moral standards of his own time.” The 
atmosphere of Weimar was, she tells us, “ stagnant with 
moral evil,” and, in her view, Goethe kept himself as much 
as he did from what he believed to be wrong, “because sin 
and retribution were always real things to him.” This 
seems to us a quite inadequate account of Goethe’s philo- 
sophy, which ¢ertainly left full scope for a self-development 
that crossed the border of self-indulgence. Miss Crawford 
admits that he “had the appearance of being selfishly 
egoistic,” and this was shown especially in his relations with 
his mother. The chronicle of Goethe’s many facile loves is 
far from edifying, though Miss Crawford writes with sym- 
pathy and understanding of the few women who had a real 
influence on his development. The book is open to the 
charge levelled by Freeman against Shelley’s biographers ; 
but the author’s desire to think as little evil as possible of 
her hero makes it a great improvement on those volumes 
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of scandal and tittle-tattle to which its title led us to fear 
it might belong. 
, x * * 


“G@un-Running and the Indian North-West Frontier.” By 
the Hon. ARNOLD KEPPEL. (Murray. 9s. net.) 


Mr. Kepret’s object in publishing his book is to em- 
phasise “the connection between the blockading 
squadron (in the Persian Gulf) and the preservation 
of peace on the Pathan border.” He believes 
that the blockade is fairly successful in checking 
the trade in arms at Muscat, but thinks it can 
hardly kill it altogether, unless some definite arrangement 
is reached abrogating the treaties that give to certain 
subjects of the Sultan of Muscat the right to fly the French 
flag, and to the French and other nations a right of free 
trade with the port of Muscat. Mr. Keppel discusses the 
comparative methods of a ‘‘ forward ”’ policy in the North- 
West frontier and the policy of non-intervention adopted at 
the time of the formation of the North-West Frontier 
Province. He sums up strongly against a forward move- 
ment, arguing that, were our administrative boundary con- 
terminous with that of Afghanistan, war would almost 
inevitably be the result. As to our present relations with 
Afghanistan, Mr. Keppel writes that we have failed to make 
it either a strong or a friendly kingdom. His feeling 
towards the Amir is one of suspicion, and, while recognising 
the great difficulty of that monarch’s position, he credits him 
with the intention of making himself altogether independent 
of Great Britain. The main interest of Mr. Keppel’s book 
is political, but he gives an entertaining account of the 
methods of the gun-runners and of the tribes on the North- 
West frontier. 





The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday 
morning. 
February 9. 


Price Friday 
morning, 
February 16. 


Consols i how 
Midland Deferred ... 
Canadian Pacific ... 
Russian Fours 
Union Pacific 


Mr. AsquiTH’s announcement about the improvement in 
Anglo-German relations on Wednesday gave great satisfac- 
tion, confirming the hopefulness which had already produced 
a substantial rise in Consols. This has been the chief feature 
in the stock markets which have otherwise been rather quiet. 
Rhodesians are suffering with Kaffirs. The Chartered Com- 
pany’s report has brought no relief. Wall Street is expect- 
ing lower dividends. Home rails are still under the shadow 
of a possible coal strike. Money is bound to be tight till 
April ; for the income-tax is being collected at a terrible rate, 


AMERICAN TOoPICcs. 

The Presidential excitement is diverting the attention 
even of financiers more and more from New York to 
Washington. Wall Street is very dull, and the brokers are 
complaining bitterly. Financial interests hope that Taft 
will be opposed by Harmon, but rather fear that Roosevelt 
may get the Republican, and Woodrow Wilson the Demo- 
cratic nomination. The reduced steel tariff has passed the 
House of Representatives, and seems likely to go through 
the Senate. It is popular, for the Steel Trust is much 
hated, and President Taft would hardly dare to veto it in 
the interests of the Old Guard of Protection. If it passes 
it almost certainly means a reduction in profits, unless other 
important schedules are reduced, of which there is still 
some doubt. Whatever is done on the tariff will be done 
for electioneering purposes. Neither party will wish to 
appear before the electors as champions of high Protection 
and high prices. American trade is very dull, and a general 
reduction in railway dividends is beginning to be feared. 
President Stilwell, of the Kansas City, Mexico, and Orient 
Railway, estimates that 200,000 railroad workers are idle. 
There is no information available to show that these 200,000 
workers (most of whom are probably heads of families) aré 
receiving any support from the labor unions. On the basis 
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A Late Meal 


after the dance, thetheatre, or whist benefit is assured by taking the 

drive, should be something that “Allenburys” Diet which is a 

soothes and induces sleep, Alcoholic partially predigested combination 
|p stimulants disturb the natural rest of rich milk and whole wheat— 
y and fail to nourish, The ideal the vital food elements. Made 
psupper should be easily digested in a minute—add boiling water 
4 and provide nourishment. Full only, 


Large Sample will be sent for 3d. stamps. 


Of Chemists 
1/6 & 3/- 











* , 
CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & atter Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
q much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 





























TANGYE’S 


TyPE “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 

















THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week’s issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 


The First Instalment of JAPANESE PHILOSOPHY, 
a Series of Short Articles in English by YONE NOGUCHI. 


THE BITER BIT. 
A Short Story by ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


Suggestion for the First Act of a Comedy of Modern 
Life on » the Problems Page. 
CORRESPONDENCE ON LEADING QUESTIONS: 
What is the Finest View in the World? The Tyranny of 
Breakfast, Psychic Phenomena, and The Misuse of Words. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 

“F.C.G.” Cartoons. 


=e Events of the Week. 
SIXTEEN PAGES. ONE PENNY. 


Saturday Westminster. Feb. 17. 











Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 











One of — 
the best 


of the many good points in 
favour of Elect Cocoa is the fact 
that so many people continue to 
use it year after year. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. THE KING. 


Customers find Elect Cocoa 
a nourishing and _ sustaining 
beverage, they appreciate its 
delicious flavour, and they derive 
benefit from its constant use. 
Read this letter :— 

‘‘]T have used your Cocoa 
** for a considerable time now, 
“and not only find it a very 
*‘ pleasant beverage but also 
‘‘ very beneficial to health.” — 

A.J.B. 


-s 
Rowntree’s 
eect 2QeQa 


Give Elect Cocoa a serious trial. 
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CIGARETTES 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS beg to draw 
the attention of connoisseurs to 
“PERFECTOS” No, 2 Cigarettes. 
They are distinguished by a superb 
delicacy, the result of a. matchless 


Zoo Koco} ( }Xco0} LOCO} 


blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. re) 

“PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes Si 
e are hand made and are on sale at 8) 
() 
0 the following prices:— Y 
re) 10 FoR 6d. 50 FOR 2/6 8) 
s 20 , IAl- 100 , 4/9 Ss 
) g) 
6 “PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger § 
7 cigarette of the same quality. z 
° ) 
aN “Tas, “a 
fan P.149 ORR 
PAY Fea VCC Caa (EO (FEDS {Paco LOOK A) 
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of five to a family, these 200,000 workers represent nearly 
1,000,000 people who are going through a very rigorous 
winter. Many financiers hold that there will have to be a 
“liquidation of labor”—in other words, a reduction of 
wages to meet the decline in railroad profits—before any 
lasting improvement in railroad employment and in indus- 
trial conditions is possible. One writer says: “The only 
way open to railroad management at the present time is 
to discharge their employees when they cannot afford to 
keep them on the pay-roll as a result of poor business. If 
wages were not so high, it would be a question of money 
being distributed more generally than at present.” 


ImMpPeRIAL Tosacco CoMPANY. 


The report of this company, the biggest English joint- 
stock industrial both as regards profits and balance-sheet 
figures, appeared early in the week. In the last few years 
the comment has been made that, no matter how slack was 
trade or how badly other industries were faring, the 
Imperial Tobacco’s profits would rise. This is true; but 
now we have had a period of good trade it is seen that the 
Imperial Tobacco’s profits have risen much more than before. 
It is urged that the company, together with the American 
Tobacco Company, constitute a world-monopoly, and that the 
present duties on tobacco assist the Imperial Tobacco to 
retain a monopoly. . This is not true; but it certainly is 
true that the smaller manufacturers and dealers are being 
crushed out by the Trust’s enormous financial power, 
enabling it to dispense with middlemen and to manufacture 
on an enormous scale. It is hard to speak of its finances 
as they are revealed in its accounts. They represent such 
concentration of numerous businesses as almost to defy 
analysis. But the outstanding item, a feature of most 
combines, is the enormous valuation of goodwill—£9,445,000 
out of total assets of £22,600,000. This year the dividend 
is raised to 30 per cent., and nothing is written off goodwill, 
though £500,000 is put to reserve, raising it to £2,500,000. 
Even on the Trust’s present profits the goodwill valuation 
is hardly justified ; yet how great must be the trade which 
can pay this dividend! The great company seems too 
powerful to be disturbed by anything, and the holders of 
its shares may have no reason for anxiety at present, though 
it is not easy to find reasons for advising the shares for 
new purchases. Their prices are as follows :— 


1911. 
Highest. Lowest. Now. Yield. 
54 per cent. Cum. Pref. .. li 1% 1g 4 
6 per cent. Prefd. Ord. ... 1g 1% lf 42s 


The “B” Deferred shares, which get the big dividends, are 
not on the market. The price of the 10 per cent. “A” 
Deferred is about £2, yielding 5 per cent. They have 
just received an official quotation. On past results 
it seems unduly pessimistic to prophesy lower profits; but 
the figure disclosed this year is so large that it seems impos- 
sible for it to be maintained in the event of the present 
trade boom coming suddenly to an end, with the consequent 
restriction of the spending power of the community, and 
investors in Imperial Tobaccos should watch for signs of 
coming trade depression. 


“UNDERGROUND ” StTOcKSs. 


The long-fought-out ’Bus-Tube combine resulted in a 
big rise in the stocks immediately concerned ; but, strangely 
enough, hardly affected those of the companies concerned 
only in a slightly less degree—namely, the subsidiaries of 
the Underground Electric Railways Company. The Under- 
ground Company is not a railway company, it merely owns 
stocks and shares of the London Electric Railway (an 
amalgamation of the Great Northern and Piccadilly, the 
Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead, and the Baker 
Street and Waterloo Tubes), the District, and the London 
United Tramways, besides a small holding in the Metro- 
politan. The rise in Underground shares and income bonds 
was supposed to be based on its prospects after amalgamation 
with the General Omnibus; but Underground interests, of 
course, were willing to see the price at any height, because 
the bargain appeared all the better from the Omnibus 
stockholders’ point of view. Now that the scheme has 
seeured sufficient approval, it is possible that more attention 
may be turned to the securities of the Speyer Tube com- 
panies themselves, for their great competitor—on short 





journeys, anyway—will now be under the same control or 
ownership as themselves, and, presumably, its activities will 
be shaped in their interests. The following are the chief 
securities of the Tube railways :— 


1911. 
Highest. Lowest. 


Central London Pref. ... oe 109 44 
10. Ord. .. en 88 63: 69 3 
City & S. Londen Pref... ioe ‘ 102 5 
Do. Ord. ... ‘ian F 284 1% 
Gt. Northern & City “A” eos FE 14. sinill 
London Electric Pref. ... ee 81 814 4 
Met. District 1st Pref. ... Jat 84 92 «44 


The last two only are members of the Underground or Speyer 
community. The Central London and City and South London 
are the oldest Tubes. They serve thickly populated districts, 
but their routes are too short to compete successfully with 
street conveyances, especially in fine weather. The Great 
Northern and City is really bankrupt, as its earnings are 
insufficient to pay its debenture interest, the balance being 
made up by a contribution from outside. The London 
Electric owns the greatest mileage of any tube railway, over 
twenty-two miles, and the District operates twenty-four 
miles. There is no doubt that the London Electric’s best 
partner is the Hampstead line, which traverses a district 
not served by any railway and extends too far to be attacked 
by road competitors. The Edgware and Hampstead Railway, 
which exists only on paper at present is to be proceeded 
with, and this will extend the Hampstead line from Golder’s 
Green to Edgware. The London Electric and District now 
own jointly the Lots Road Power Station, and though the 
District’s chances of higher reserve do not seem so great 
as those of the London Electric, it is showing wonderful 
powers of reducing expenses. The dividend on London 
Electric Preference is covered by over £80,000 per annum, 
and that on Districts by over £30,000 per annum, and 
yielding 4% per cent., may both be considered good invest- 
ments, with exceptionally good prospects of appreciation. 


Lucetium. 


THIS WEER’S 


Economist 


Contains the Annual Supplement, 


“COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
AND REVIEW OF I9II.” 


This celebrated Supplement contains 

reports on the leading British Trades— 

Corn, Coal ana Iron, Copper, Woollen, 

Cotton and Jute Textiles, Leather and 

Hides, Timber, Engineering, Ship-< 
building, &c., &c. 











Price 1s. 4d., by post 1s. 44d. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE :— 
Granville House, Arundel Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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POINTS FOR PARENTS. 
THE FAMILY INCOME MADE SECURE. 


Te earnest wish of every Husband and Father is to 
leave at his death a provision that shall relieve his family 
from all monetary anxiety. Heedlessness of this subject 
is rare nowadays; the keen struggle for existence “ rubs 
itin” to a man’s mind. Yet, many put off action and put 
it off again till it is too late. 

How best to do this is a conundrum that has puzzled 
many a clever man. The subject may often have been in 
his mind and been as often dismissed, simply because he 
could not decide upon a really satisfactory method of making 
such a provision. The friend who could show him a sound 
and safe way of securing to his widow and his children 
a definite annual income would be a friend indeed. 

Such a friend—to the man himself—to his wife—to his 
children the writer claims to be. It cannot be too widely 
known that a secure and definite annual income for a 
widow and her children is provided by either of two policies 
issued by the “ North British and Mercantile.” These are 
the Twentieth Century Option Policy, and the Five per Cent. 
Investment Policy, and their cost is so reasonable that most 
readers could afford one which would give their relatives 
at decease a certain income of £50 or £100 per annum. The 
policies admit of the income being commuted, in whole or 
in part, for a cash payment on a liberal scale, if circum- 
stances make this useful to the survivors. 

Space does not admit of entering into details, but many 
will be wise enough to write for Booklet No. 40, which 
clearly describes the merits and working of these remark- 
able policies. It can be obtained upon application—a post- 
card will do—to the Lire Manacer, Norra Britisn and 
MercanTiLE Insurance Company, 61, THREADNEEDLE 
SrrEET, Lonpon, E.C., or 64, Privczs Street, EpInBuRGH. 
The Funds of this Institution exceed 21 millions sterling. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. ita, 


238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W. 








iw PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 

KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required, 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 





NOTICES, FEBRUARY 18TH. 


ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street. 
R Z Mr. ron Swinny. *“*The Civil War in England. Cromwell, The 
evolution of 1688,” 





HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN 
(Incorporated 1904.) 
AND THE 


Training Ships “ Arethusa” and “ Chichester” 


PROVIDE FOR THEM, 


Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The EARL of JERSEY, G.C.B. 


1,200 Boys and Girls are now being supported in them. 
DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
H, BRISTOW WALLEN, and HENRY G. COPELAND, Joint Secretaries. 
London Home and Offices, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 








EDUCATIONAL. 














FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Six University Graduates, 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 
Half-term, Monday, February 19, 1912. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES. Full prospectus on applica- 
tion to the Headmaster, H. Lane Jones, M.A., Oxon. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding 


Pupils prepared for University. 
Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 
Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros- 


pectus address : Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, B.8.0. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Scholarship Examination, March 12th. Particulars in Public 
Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School,‘ Caldicott,’”’ Hitchin. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 


or Classical Education HW A L L 


shire 
IWUustrated 
Prospectus 
(Ose) R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaste 


ord 
T coLLese: — 


r 











PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 








LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading). 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 








Headmaster . - - - C. I. Evans, M.A,, Oxon, 





BAOMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 18658. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett. 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18th. 
Full particulars on application to the Head Mistress. 


NSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. For Physical Train- 
ing and Hygiene. A full professional course for yirls in Ling’s 


Swedish System ; games, dancing, swimming, hygiene. Good appoint- 
ments obtained. Send for illustrated prospectus. 
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HOTELS & 
oY eS 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Leunges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanilation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 


Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 
Kingsley Hotel—‘“ Bookcraft, London.” 


LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Lanigate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Basten Square, W.C. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 


Telegraphic Address s 








Sun Lounge. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. 


BRIDPORT ‘Near West Bay), 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


DORSET. 
10, West St., Bridport. 





H. J. Preston. 
E. ‘Richard, Manager. 





| ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


CONWAY. 


’Phone 4. J. Little. 





| LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 


DEAL. 
S. R. Jefferson. 


BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
Scotland’s leading Hotel. 








FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence, 
‘Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat, Pop. Prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM— ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


— A LFRACOMBE, all 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. 


_ «eos. 


2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


L'VERPOOL. 
COM PTON _HOTEL, , Church h Street. 


LLANELLY. | 


Facing Sea. 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 





Virst-Clam 


J. =. Weaver. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. <8.) ha AUS 
LYNTON (Devon). 





Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 
PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. 
SOUTHPORT. 

ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 
KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
“ Kenworthys.”” Prospectus, Manageress. 

SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. 
and electric lift. 














W. H. Miles. 











Palm Court, Grill, 
For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., 1st-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 





BELGRAVE 





Mrs. T. Newbitt. 





= 


INSURANCE BILL 


BY 


C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M._P. 


Reprinted from “THE Nation” of December 2nd. 


Copies ld. each post free. 


Special reduction for large quantities. 





THE NATION PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


TANGIER: Engiand’s Lost Atlantic 
Outpost, 1661-1684. 
By E. M. G. ROUTH, F.R.Hist.S. Engravings and 
Drawings after WENCESLAUS HOLLAR and other comtem- 
rary artists, with Portraits and a Map. Demy 8vo. 
Price 12s. net. 

The aim of this book is to give a general account of the 
English Occupation of Tangier in the reign of Charles II. Tangier 
was a portion of the dowry of Queen Catherine of Braganga. 
Tangier, after costing England many millions sterling, was 
abandoned after twenty-two years, its fortifications demolished. 
Had we only retained Tangier, England would possess to-day 
a first-class outpost on the Atlantic seaboard, such a pied-d-terre 
on the coast of North Africa as has been coveted by other 
European powers at Agadir and elsewhere on the coast of Morocco. 


SCENTED ISLES AND CORAL GARDENS. 
By C. D. MACKELLAR, Author of “A Pleasure Pilgrim 
in South America.” With 8 Coloured and many other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

Travel records of idle days in a German colony, in a Portuguese 
possession, of glimpses of places in Australia, the Dutch East 
Indies, and the Far East, with references to people, known and 
unknown, diversified with passing anecdotes. 


ALIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD ANSON. 
By Captain WALTER V. ANSON, R.N. With Illustratiens, 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the biography of one whom Lord Chatham described 
as “the greatest and most respectable naval authority that had 
ever existed in this country, to whose wisdom, experience, and care 
the nation owed the glorious successes of the Seven Years’ War.” 





EARLY NORMAN CASTLES IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 
By Mrs. E. ARMITAGE. With Drawings by DuNCcAN 


H. MONTGOMERIE. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 

This book throws light on the construction of the castles built 
by the Normans in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It contains lists of the castles 
and plans; and provides authoritative information of first-rate 


interest to historians and antiquaries. 
JOHN STUART. 
By ROBERT VANSITTART, Author of ‘*The Gates.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
John Stuart, who claimed to be a natural son of Charles II., 
was a person quite unknown to fame; but, in spite of his obscurity, 
he mingled in most of the exciting events of his time, and the 


story of his life combines the interest of history with the lightness 
of a novel. 


JOHN Bacccterienste ALBEMARLE - STREET, W. 








THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY, 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 





The February number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
contains the following articles :— 
KING GEORGE AND INDIA 
By Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURBN, Bart. 
THE GERMAN REICHSTAG ELECTION 
By JOSEPH KING, M.P. 
DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES 
L—By the Right Rev. the BISHOP OF ST. DAVIDS. 
IL.—By LLEWELYN WILLIAMS, K.C., M.P. 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE PROBLEM OF 
CHRISTIAN REUNION. III.—The Primitive 
Church and the Churches of To-day. 
By Professor SANDAY, D.D. 
IMPERIAL FUNDS ieee IN IRELAND 


By W. M. J. WILLIAMS. 
CHARITY UP-TO-DATE 
By the Rev. CANON BARNETT. 


THE WEST INDIAN nacevesS 
By NORMAN LAMONT, 
THE NOVELS OF CLARA VIEBIG 
By FLORENCE B. LOW. 
THE SLAVES OF YUCATAN 
By HENRY BAERLEIN. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








Bp Appointment H. HA. 
to Bing George B. 


A Typewriter is judged 
by the work it does. 
Most Typewriters write, 
but— 


THE 


YOST 


TYPEWRITER 


Does Beautiful Work. 


Full particulars on application. 


THE ee TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 
Head Office : 


50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 





NOTICE, 


THe Nation. is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. peR ANNUM. Forercn, 30s. per ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 


Pusiisuinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincia] 
Bank.” 


Telephones : — Business : 
Central 4511. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London. 


Single copies of THz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 


Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 


U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 


Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 

Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 


Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Bock Foes, ortae | £1000 £6 00 £210 0 
fasing matter 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 4 00 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 8d. per line. 


So ass ga ae 
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The Medici Society ~3 


Cy 


Lint 


was founded in 1908 to carry on the publication of THE MEDICI PRINTS, which had previously been 

experimentally published from 1906 through Messrs. Chatto & Windus. Zhe Medici Society aims at reproducing 

in the most accurate facsimile possible not only the colour but all the detail of drawing and composition in selected 

Works by the great Masters of Painting at prices low enough to bring the Prints within the reach of all purses, 

Infinite patience and care in selection and correction, aided by the latest developments of modern scientific 

photography, have resulted in the publication of a series of Prints which as faithful scientific reproductions have | 
not yet .been surpassed. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Medici Series for the year 1912 were due on 

January 5th from existing Subscribers. | New Subscribers ‘may conveniently join at 

this time. The Annual Subscription is £3, and Subscribers engage to continue for a 

minimum three years. Subscribers receive their own selection from the year's publica- 

tions, and are entitled to a special Discount from the price of any Medici Prints 

purchased beyond those covered by their Subscription. Full particulars may be 
obtained by intending Subscribers free on request. 

Among Subscribers are many important English (local), Colonial, and foreign Public Galleries, including the Corporation Art 
Gallery, Birmingham, the Metropolitan Museum, New York, the National Art Gallery of S Australia, Adelaide, the Corporation Art 
Gallery, Johannesburg, &c., which purchase most or a// Medici Prints as issued for public exhibition. 

AMONG THE EARLIEST PUBLICATIONS LIKELY TO APPEAR IN 1912 ARE: 


Plate No. Plate No. 


sii P. della Francesa: The Madonna, | gis? Raeburn: Mrs. Scott Moncrieff 
Child, and Angels (Christ Church, Oxford), | ~~ (National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh’, 
7 


24 x 154 in. t30s. | 19 x 154 in. 


Italian Raphael: S. George with the Garter 
XXXII se be 4 rss. | WPS: L. F. Abbott : Horatio, Viscount 


‘ : Nelson (Nat. Portrait Gallery). 
— Guido Reni : The Youth of the | 
Virgin (Hermitage). 17? x 254 in. 25s. 


[ Shorily, 


aahiey eet N.P.S. F, Quesnel: A Lady of the Court 
Italian Filippino Lippi: An Angel Adoring VI of Mary Queen of ini (Althorp mall 


XLII (National Gallery). 17} x 8 in. tos. 6d. | 18} x 149 in, T2585 
English Gainsborough : Miss Hippesley ("iP Jan Steen : “ Youth or Age?” 


XVII : «33 ; 
(Tennant Collection). 19 x 157 in. [Now Ready. (Hermitage). 19 x 15 in. *22s. 6d. 


English Reynolds : Miss Ridge | en Durer: Christ Crucified. 
XVIII (Tennant Collection). 19 x 164 in. *12s, 6d. | (Dresden). 7 x 6} in. 158 
(Immediately. | [Now Ready 
* Prices to be raised on publication. + Editions limited to 500 numbered copies. 
Postage extra, 6d. per print. 


The Society can now supply copies of the new edition of its reproduction after the HEAD OF THE CHRIST (13 x 10 in 
price 1as. 6d.), by LEONARDO DA VINCI. This has been printed from entirely new plates, and is now, as nearly 
can be ascertained, in the dimensions of the original. 


A feature of the publications for 1912 will be the continuation of the series, initiated in 1910, of mo Jess than 28 sele 
subjects from THE HERMITAGE, S. PETERSBURG, and the beginning of a series of 12 selected subjects from 
private Collection of H.H. PRINCE JOHANN VON UND ZU LIECHTENSTEIN at Vienna. 


NEARLY 150 PRINTS, REPRESENTING SOME 75 MASTERS OF THE ITALIAN, 
ENGLISH, FLEMISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, AND SPANISH SCHOOLS, 
DRAWN FROM PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS ALL OVER THE 
WORLD, HAVE ALREADY BEEN PUBLISHED. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT has recently been pleased to grant her gracious: 
Patronage to those of the Medici Prints which are comprised in THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT SERIES. 


The VICTORIA LEAGUE, of its own initiative, has also recently arranged to send EXHIBITIONS OF MEDIC 
PRINTS on tour in THE COLONIES. f 


PLEASE WRITE for the new issue (January 1912) of THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S 
PROSPECTUS—containing full particulars of all Prints published and in preparation 


for 1912, with 170 miniature illustrations—post free for 6d. stamps. The Medici 
Prints may be inspected (free daily, 10 a.m.—6 p.m.) at 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 7, Grafton Street, Bond Street. London 


‘*“l' HE NATION,” with which is Incorporated “The Speaker,” printed for the Proprietors by THE NATIONAL Press AGENCY LI 
po _ ’ 2 ? LIMITED, Whi 10 
and Published by THE NATION PUBLISHING ComPANY LIMITED at the Offices, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, WC SITURDAY, PRARUIET It, 





